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2*4% of the natiu.ial population, continued a long downward trend* 
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Farm Population of the United States: 1982 



INTRODUCTION 



. The number of persons living bn farms in rdrai area^ of 
the United States averaged 5,620,000 for tha 12-month 
peC'iod centered on April 1982 (table A). About 1 out of 
every 41 persons, or 2.4 percent of the Nation's total popu* 
lation, had a fa^ resrdence. These estimates were prepared 
by the U'S^ Bureau of the Cdnsus and the Economic Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Table A. Total and Farm' Popu|ati^of the 
United States: 1920 to 1982 

(Numbers in thoustndit) * ^ 



Year 



CURBEST FARM 

teFLvmON 



I982v 
1981. 
1980. 
1979. 
1978. 



PREVIOUS FARM, 
DEFINITION 



1962.. 
1981.. 
1930. . 
1979.. 
1978.. 
1977.. 
1976.'. 
1975.. 



1970... 
I960... 
1950».., 

mo».. 

1930».'., 
1920».., 



Total 
4 r<* aidant 
population^ 



231.023 
22^.0^4 
221. 672 
219,611 
ay. 771 



231.023 
22^?.064 
221,672 
219*611 
217,771 
215.966 

212*5*2 

203.235 
1^9,323 
I50i697 
131.669 
122, 775 
105.711 



Farm popui4itlon 



Number ot 



5.620 
5,790 
. 6,051 
6,241 
6.501 



6,870 
6,942 
7,2*1 
7,553 
^ 8.005 
7.806 
8,253 
8,86* 

9.712 
15,635 
23, 0*8 
30,5*7 
30.529 
31,974 



Percent 
of total 
popiXlatlon^ 



2.* 
*2^6 
2.7 
2.8 
3.0 



3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
■ *. 

*. 

8. 
15. 
23. 
2*. 
30. 



,0 
I 

,3 
.*^ 
7 
,6 
,9 
,2 

,d 
,7 
,3 
,2- 

,9 
,2 



^Official census counts, except 1975-82. »hieh are 
estlnate^. 4 

*F»na jftpulatlon estlnHttes for 1920 to 1970 from - Fana 
Population Estlcaates, 1910-70 ^ V.S. Depart laent ^of Aarlcul- 
turo^ StAtUtlpal Bulletin So. 523^ July 1973: Current 
Population Survey flve^^uartor averages centered on April 
beglnalng 1^60. See appendix k. 

\ ^Conterminous United Stato0. ■ ^ 

NOTE: nsurea'fOr 1982 itre con^lsteni wUh the results 
of the 1980 census; flg(tres for l97_(HBl*are consivtemt wl th 
the results of the 197D census; itod' fl8ur«i» for other yearjj 
are conslstont w&h the rea,olts Of those censuses. P^gjires 
for 1981 b&»d on 1980 census population controls aro^ 
228,629,000, "total resident population, 5.85aiO00. fana 
population (current definition); and 2.6 perceoti farm 
population as percent of total population. 



The farmt population estimates for 1982 are based on the 
f^nh definition that was, introduced into this data series in 
1978. Under 'this definition, the farm population consists - 
of all persons living in rural territory on places which had, or 
normal:/ ^uld have had; sates of agricultural products of 
$1 ,000 or more during the^^portlng year. ^ ^ ■ 

Under lx|th the current and thepreviousdefinhtons^ the 
farm ^hare of the totals U.S. population continued rts long- 
term downward trend. In 1920y when the farm popul^ioji^ 
wa^ first identified separately, 30.2 percent of the Nation's 
resident population lived on fanns. By 1950, this proportion 
had fallen to 15.3 percertt. and by 1982, it had dropped to 
2.4' percent 

Th^ 1982 estimate pf the farm population is about 
170,000 lower than the estimate of"K79b,000 for 19S1, but 
this apparent decline is not statistically significant. The 
chancej^are ^bout 1 out of 7 thara declme of this magnitude 
would have been obtained from the sample without any ' 
N^ctuat^hange having occurred in thefarm population between 
and, 1^2. .Although the singte*year change between ' 
19lB1 and ;}982 is not statistically significant, the indicated 
loss\f 431,000 farm residents during the 2-year period 
from 1980 to 1982 does represenra statistically significant 
.decline. (See "ReliabiHty of the Estimates" in appendix 8.) 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
FARMPOWJLATION ' 

Diftributton. Forty*flve percent of the farm population lived' 
in the North Centjal Region of the United 'States in 1982 
(tabte 8). The South, which until' 1965 had ttTe largest share 
of the farm population, ranked secofidjn 'j982'witri 35 
percent^ The West and Northeast Regions contained just \k 
13 arul 7.5 percent of ^11 farm residents, respectively: - 



' Banks, Vera aficJ CafvJn L. Beete\F«fm Poput^tfon Estimates, 
'21'''.^?' t>epartment of Agricoltira, Statistical Bulletin No. 
523, Julv 1973. 

Table B. RegrpnahDistributipn of }he Farm . 
population: 1982 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Region ' % 








5,620 


100. 0 






7.5 


North C^n^ral 


2.517 


44.8 


South,- ^ 


1.955 


■34.8 




728 


13.0 




' ' 





Source: Current Population Survey flv<*-<tuarter 
ftV^ragoa cent<*rcd on April 1982. . " 



Most farm residents reside in nonmetropolitan territory; 
howeveh in 1982, 1^8 percent of the ferri^total lived within 
the boundaries of standard me^opolitan statistical area^; 
(SMSA's) as defined in 1970 (taSje2). In comparisoa about 
69 percent of ^nfarm residents lived in SMSA's. Metro- 
potitafv farm residents weref prirtiarily 'concentrated ir^ the 
smaller SMSAV as reflected by the f^ct that about three- 
fourths of metropqJitan farm residents lived in airal parts of 
SMSA's of less than Trpillion' inhabiuint^. 



Race and Spanish origin. In 1982, Whites^ constituted 96 
percent of all farm residents, a proportion^Hat was signifi- 
cantly higher than the 85 percent White among nonfarm 
residents (tabte 6).^ere were 179,000 Blacks on farms in 
1982, which represented 3.2 percent of the tt>tal farm popu- 
lation. Blacks accounted for 12.1 percent of the nonfarm 
population. Only 130,000 or 2.3 percent of farm residents 
were of Spanish origin, whereas in the nonfarm population^ 
persons of Spanish origin accounted for 6.4 percent'Of the ' 
totai. 



^ Black farm residents have ext>erienced higher rates of 
decline than Whites over the period for which statistics have, 
been collected. Nearly Ojj^haK of the total Black population 
lived on farfli^ in 1920, compered with just over one^fourth 
of the total White population (figure.l andtable 1). Thf^se 
proportions had fallen^to 21 and 15 percent respectively, 
by mid-century, and b^ 1982, they had dropped to just 1 
and 3 percent, respectively. Based on tha previous farm 
definition upon which earlier data are based, the number of 
- Blacks farm residents declined by' 71 percent be'tween 1970 
and ig82, whiJe the number of White farm residents ^ell by 
25 percent. \ 

Factors related to the disproportionate drop in the Black 
farm population since^1^20 include the margjnal economic 
situation of thjs group and the consequent difficulty in 
sustaining a farm operation, th«> older age^ structure of 
Black farm operators, aqd the smaller acreage ^d sales of 
Black operated farms.^ These conclusions are based on data 

^Seadw U,S. Commfssion on CEvil Rights, Th^ Okcfln^ of Si^ck 
Fatmt'ng in Atnerl&a tWashinfiton, D.C.: 1962L \ 



Table C Farm and Nonfarm Population.'by Race and Spanish Origin: 1982 



\ 



Race 



ToUl 



Hon farm 



Percent distribution 1 



Total 



Farm 



Montana 



AIL race$. 



White. 
Black. 



Spanish origin^. 



193.570 
26, 76A 



5,620 
5*391 
179 

130 



220,428 
188. 179 
26,585 



100.0 
85.6 
11.8 

6.3 



100. 0 
95.9 
3.2 

* 2.3 



100.0 
85. A- 

12a 

6. A 



^Ttte total C.S. population figure here <llff«rs ^rora that sho«n In table A because th« lattor r«t«rs to the total 
resident poPulAtlon, whoroas this and other tablea^reter unly to the civilian nonlnatlttitlonal Population. ^ 
^Persons of Spanl^^b origin nay be of any race. ^ * ' 



Sotirce! 



Current Population Survey ttVe-quarter averages e«ntere<l on April 
1 * 



1982. 



from the 1978 Census of Agriculture and relate to farm 
operators rather than to the farm resident population.^ Hovv- 
ever, Income data for farm resident families from the Current 

hA<&s of operator >Joj>g wtth acreage and Vfltud of products sold by 
nee of QParator sit^ available frwn the 197S Census of Agriculture, 
Volume 1. Nummary (fata from this source end unpublished special 
tabulations prepared for the Department of Agriculture are as follows. 



A^e, acres, and sales 



Percent of operators- 
■Under 35 years ' 
35 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and over 

Percent of operators with 
farms- 

Mpder 50 acres, 
>,50 loSB acres 

100 to 179 acres, 
" 180 to 259 acres, 

260 acr^ and over 

Percent of operators with 
agWcultural sales— 
■ Under $20,000* 
$20,000 to $99^, 
^S100/KX)dndQVor ^ 




Popuration Survey (CPS) yield a simiiaf picture. The 1978 
median income of Black farm families was abou\ two-fifths 
tha^ of White farm families (table 14), and in ^981, the 
proportion 'of Black farm residents in poverty was about 
doublethatforWhitefarpri residents (table 13). . 

.AQei^nd^3o5(. The farm p^putatlon has ^n older age structure 
and thus a higher median^age than the nonfamrr population. 
In. 1982, the median<age^^x^ farm residents was about.36^ 
years as compared with Sp yiSarstor thejionfarm population 
{jtable 4). The farm poputatiop had a similar proportion of 
children ai\d teenagers as tKe nonfarm P9pulatioq, a lower 
proportion of young adults (20 to 34 years), and higher 
proportion? of persons 35 to 64 years old and of Giderly 
persons. 

At one tif)ie, the farm population wais a young population, 
vAxh high proportions ai young adults anttchildren. In 1020, 
70 percent of farm residents were under 35 years old com- . 
pared With 64 percent of nonfarm residents. By 1960, how^ 
ever^/these proportions were 65 percent and 61 percent, 
respectively. This change resulted in pan from the heavy 
odtmigration pf young adults from farms duripg the 1940's 
^nd 1950's. In 1d82, 50 percent of farm residents were under 
/age 35, compared with 57 percent of nonfarm residents. 




* Overall, tbere wwc .108 males on farms for every _ ICO 
femal.es in 1982, a cbnsderabfy lugfi^r r^tio fhan t^e 93 

' maijes per 1 00 females found In the nonfarm^populatioiV. ^ 
By a^e,** however, the ratia of men to vyomen m the ^arm 
populatk>n, in comparist>n to the nonfarm population, was v 
»ignificentl^^i^H^F only among thtose 65 and Over wh'ien , 
women hawthe htghest probability of being widowed. The ' 
relatively ^igh ratio for farm residents at this age pfob' 
ably reflicts~a * tendency towarx) otitmigration or^^ssation 

*of fuming* activrtles upon the loss of ^ sp5iEcwr these 
older former farm resident women. 

Marital status. A hjg*her propojton of farm residents, in corn 
parlson with nonfarnn residents, ^fl^ere married and living with 
a spouse* and^ lov^er proportion ^mt separated, divorced. 
6r widowed. In 1982. 70 percent of farni women 15 years of 
age ^nd older were marned <^nii (^ving vi^jth their husbands, 
compared with 54 percent of comparable nonfarm women . 
(figure 2 and ^able 5). Amorg^pn^n 15 and |^ver.^8 percent 
of those living an farms ^n^^percent those hving ^ 
hohfarm areas were married with wives present. ^ . 

The greater likelihood of beinij married was characteristic 
of all but the youngest age category of farm women. Those 
15 to 24 years old were jVs^t as likely to be marri^ as their 
nonfarm counterparts (table 6). At all other ag^, however, 
the proportion married an^ living with ahusband was signifi 
cantry higher for farm women. Ai ages 55 to 64 years, for 
example, 89 pe* ,nt of farm women were married with 
husbands preset^, compared witt» only 67 percent of noii- 
farrji women. The proportions of farm and nonfarm men 
who were married with wives ^ptt^sent were significahtly 

Figure 2 , * 



different until ^age 65^ For tlie 65-and^ver age category, 
there was some evidence that farm meawere more likely to 
be married than nortf arm men. 

About 1.4 percerTt*of farm women 15 years and ov^ 
were currently divorcee^ in 1982, a figure^about one-fifth 
that of. the 7.6 pejxent reported corresponding nonfaVrn 
women. The prbportion^orfe^f for farm men 15 year^ and 
over (2.3 percent) Was abojiit one-half that for nonfami men 
(5.6 percent); 

Famil^es^ftAlthough the average size of farm and nonfarm 
families was not significantly different ii? t982-^about 3.3 
persons for each residence groqp-their composition variecj 
(table 7)* Data from the Mar^h 1982 CPS indicate that 
farm faprillies were more likely than nor^Jami families to 
includ^ a jDarried couple (93 versjs 81 per^nt) and less 
likely , to Jiave a female householder (no husbaiid present). 
The proportion of farm families mamtained by a woman 
(4.3 percent) was about one^third that of nonfarm families 
(15.7 percent). .T>iere'was no significant difference in the. 
small prc^nAons pf farm and nonfarm families who were, 
maintetned. oy a -male householder (no wife present); 2.9 
and 3.3 iwcent, respectively. - ' ^ 

Large^ families (those with six or pnore persons) have 
beome rarer in both thQ farm and nonfarm populations in 
recent years, Ij^^t the decline has been more pronounced for 
farm families. In fact, there'^was no significant difference in 
1982 in the proportion of large families within the farm and 
nonfarm populations. In 1975, large families constituted 
13.1 percent of all farm families, by 1982, the proportion of 
farm families that were large hacl been reduced by half to 



Marital Sta^tus of Farm and Nonfarm Women 1 5 Ye^rs Old and Over: March 1 982 

Married, Husband Absent 1% Widowed ^ 

Divorced 1% / 
Single 



Married, Husband 
Present * 



RIO 





Nonfarrfi 



^6.4 percent F^fr rionfarm femifies, the proportion with six 
or more persons dropped from 9^6 to'^.S percent over the , 
7-year period^ . 

Fertility. The fertility of farm wpnjpn h hlghor than that of 
nonfarm women (table D). Data f oP June 1 982 indicate that . 
the average number of children born to farm women. 18 to 
44 years old 0^05 per V,000 women) was, significantly 
higher than the average born to nonfarm women of com* 
parable aje (1,417 per l;O0O .w^men). 

s Total lifetime expected births were also higher for farm 
thaajionfarm vi&n>!Bn. Ttie average number of lifetime births 
expected by Utftt wom^ 18 to 3# years old v^as 2^73 per 
"ITDOO wo*Tien, compared \*itb an expected 2,017 per 1:000 
nonfarm women. 

Tabtfe Fertility Characteristic ot Farm and 
Nbnfarm Women : June 1982 ^ . 



iClv&Factorlstic 



-CHILDRCN EVER BORN PER' 
1,000 "rfOMES 

' Tot^l. 18 to year^ 
I& to 24 3rear34 . .> 

^25.to"29 yeir&^... . 

30 to 34 yoftrs\ . . ^ ^ ^ . 

OS to 39 yeard 

40 to ye^rs. * ^ . . . 



WOKEN \^ TO, 3Ji YEAfiS*" ^ 

Blrtlv« to d^te p^r I. 000 woo«n 
Fixture births e^cpoctcd per 

I, 000 women^: .. i . .J. 
.Llfettlmc births eXpect^ [HM^ . 
" :l!00^ *omon y.. * 



Total 



1,424 
407 
1.176 

^205 
2,7B|J 



1.086 
937 
2.023 



1.805 
■ 3#6 
1.394 
2r32d 
2.757 
3. 276 



1. 283 
1.090 
2.373 



ifonfam 



1,417 

\^ 

lrl73 

I. 723 
2. 193 
2,770 



,083 
9?4 

2^017 



^^D&ta. llnUed to voncn reporting on birth expectations, 
soured: June 1982 Current Population Survey. 

ECONOMIC CH/CR^CTERISTICS OF THE 
" FARMPOPULATiDN % 

- Labor 'force" partt^ipation. For the five qtiarters centered on 
"Aprii 1§82, ^^n average of" 2^9 million farm residents 14 ' 
years old.and.over Were in the labor forcer either employed 
or seeking work (f^bfer ^)/The labor force participation rate 
for farm resfdents (65 percent) was somewhat higher thaii^- 
the rate for nonfairm residents (62 percent). This difference 
results from^ variations in rates by sex: Farm resident men 
had a higher rat'e of labor force participation than nonfarm 
mpn, but the rate for farm women was below. that for non- ■ 
fflrm womea even though the labor force participation of 
farm women increased from 30 to 47 percent between 1960 
and^1982.^ About 51 percent'<^ all nonfarm wqmenn4/ 
years old and over w^ere either working or-lookjng f^or work 
in 1982. . \ 

Persoris liv^ pn farms in the combined Northern and. 
Western StatesHvere more likely to be in the labor force thai^ ' 

_: , ' \ ' 

*S99 UJB. Bureau of the Census, Current l^oputatlon ReportSr 
Sertes P-27- No. 29, £stlm3tes, of the RunhFarm f^poi»tfon of 
ie United Swm:ApririB60.^ , ^ 



were Southern farm r^idants. (Thi; regional pattern afso 
exists In the nQnfarm populetfon.) Among persons 14 years 
old and over living on farms in the North and West,'^67 
percent' were eitheir working or looking for w^ork m 1082;Jn 
tsornpartson. persons^ on farms ia the Sduth h'iS a labor 
force participation rate of 60 percent (table 8). 

Labor force participation was significantly higher among 
White farm residents than among Black farm residents. )n 
1982, the labor force rates for thesejtwo racial gro^ were^ 
65 percent and'52 percent, respectively '(teble 9). 

Uoe^roploymenL The rate of unemployment-thejyroportion 
of the civilian labor force cOonfotly without ij^btand look* 

- ing for work-is rejatively iW t*!! the^farm fto|Julation. In 
1982, during the peak of the (ecent business recession, only 

(3,6 percent of tJie l^r for^ !ivi*ig.on farms. was unem- 
ployed, when the comparable rate for the nonfarm popule* 
tion was 9.5 percent (table E). Thefrequency of agricCltural 
wofkers holdir^two or more jobs is thought to contribute to ^ 

.their lower unemployment rate. Foreijcample, when a farm 
operator with dual employment loses a nonferm job, that 
person is still counted :as employed on tf»e basts of farm 
work-in 1980, 835,000 multiple job holders, abo^t one- 

\ sixth of the national total, had er least one job in agriculture. 
Df this group, 03 percent* combined a primary job ^ a non- 
jgrkult^l^f wage and salaiy worker with self;empl(^yment in 
agriculture-matnty'on their own famis-as a secc^ndary job. 

Within the fami residentjabor force, unemployment was 
much higher ambng-^lacks than among Whites; the rates of 
— : ' — 

^Taylor, Daniel E. and Edward S. S^kscensk. "Vtfiortcers on Long 
SchedufsSr Singly and Multiple Jobholdeit," Montftty Labor fteviw* 
Vol. t05f No. 5f pp. 47-66. Bureau of Labor Stath^ics, MS, Depart- 
ment of Labor, May 1982. \ 

Table E. Employment Status of the Farm and - 
Nonfarm Population 14 Year^Old 
and Over, by Sex:. 1982 



SeX and omployiat^nt ^t^tus * 



Doth seXes 

in l^hBr. force 

Percent of total....... 

Etaploy«d . . . . - 

Unemployed « - - ^ - « ■ - . 

Percent of labor force, 
ifot In labor f^rcc 



^Male . 

in labor ior^e 

Parcont of total 

£^ploy«(t 

Unonplojrod 

Percent of labor force^ . 
Not in labor force 



Fcirtale 

in labor f<?rce 

Percent of total 

Eiqploycd ^ 

" unemployed. ....... « 

Percent of labor foreo. 
Ifot In^l^bor for^e i.. 



l7A,a4A 
107,399 
62.0 
97,623 
10,276 
9.S 

66, 

32,403 
60^7^> 
7A.0 
S5,972 
5^898 

9^ 
2l,A33 

91,641 
46,929 
SI. 2 
42, SSI 
4,378 
9.3 
44,711 



Soitrco: Current Population Survey flvo*quartor 
averages centered on Aprll^ 1982, 

-i ft 



unemployment^ in^82 for these two racial groups were^20.^ 
percent and 3.1 percent, respectively (table 9). The com- 
parable n^nfan^ rates (not shown in the tables) were 1GL5 
p6rcen\^f^^lacks and 8.4 percent for Whites. Bec^se of 
variability, the Black rates of unemployment were 



p6rcen\ 

^mpljb 

-rrofstg^^ficantly different \x/ r^idence, whereas the rate 
f^^itgs was lower for farm residents. 

Acchulturaljand nonagricuKural employment \A 1982, t.6 
million, or ^7 percent of the employed farm resident Ubor 
force workend solely, o^ .primarily \r\ the case of multiple 
iobholders, In agrfctilture -(table 8^. Eun though farm resi^ 
dents are more likely to be etnployeo^ agriculture than In 
^tiagricultural ii^dustries, they do not represem the larger 
share of^total agricultural employment. Only 4% percent of 
the average 3.5 million persons efnployed in agriculture 
lived on farms in 1982 (table F), The remainin^54 percent 
lived in nq^farm areas. In^the I930census (thefir$tyearfor 
which such, data ara^vaitable) personfi^living on farms con- 
sti^ed &7 percent ot all agricultur^al workers,' this pippor 
«tion dropped to 75 p(>rcent Irvl^O and 63 percent \m\970,^ 
^ The decline in tfi^ proportion of agricpi^ra^orws\wh6 
*iare farm residents is largely due to the general trend amon9 
' farpi wage workers to commute from nonfarm residences to 
farWi jobs. lnJ9B2, abopt B out of 10 wage an^ salary ^ri- . 
cuitural workers did not reside on fa/^s. Ahotherjfactoj- is 
tf^at agriculturat^ emplpyment as category includes more 
than jfarmers and farm la^rers. These two occupations 
<iomihate the industry, but iptfrsons working dn farms tn 
cupations such (as truck driver, bookkeep^, andmech^ic 
areal!^ included. Additionally, pe%)ns employed in activitfes 
suc^ veterinary "services, kennels, and landscapi^ig are 

*AcooJ¥l]ng'to census repom, thp' number of woickert empldv^od 
in ugHcultiire in 193Q was 10,482,323, ''f whom 9,141^ were 
farm re^idSnts. Seo' "United States Sumt. ary," VoL II), Fifmnth 
Cemui of the United States: 7930* Based on CPS estimates, 4;a25,000 
of the ^,"^SfiOO a<]rk;uttural workers in 1960 lived on farms; in 
1970,^2,333,000 of the total 3^6^000 agricultural workers lived 
on farms. See Current Population Reqjorts, S^rftfs P-27, ^fo. 42, 
FAtm Populethn of the United utetev 1970. 

Table Farm and Nonfariti Residents 14 Years Qtd end Over Employed in Agriculture, by 
Class of Worker and Sex: 1982 

CSunbera In'thous^iiiidfl) „ - ' 



classified as agricultural workers. Many of these paripherat 
agrifultural actlvittes are performec^in nonfarm settings, * 
.^jf^lthough farm residentf overall are moYe'rIkaly to .be^ 
enlptoyed In agriculture than in nonagri(fulti^rar indAstflto,' 
there Ve significant di^Wences by sei^^ble 8f. In - 
farm men were most <men emploVerfin agriculture (69- 
peni^nt), whereas farm^women most often had a n^nagri^ 
. cultucat {ob (66 perceQt) (table 8), The large proportion of 
farm women dngaoed. in Qonagrfcultural work reflects, ^at 
least in part, ^he Jmportance of supplemental nonfarm in* 
come to farm families. Datt on tncpma of t^ average farm 
operator family reveal that, }n 1981t two^thirds of thefr 
, total income came^from^ nonfarm sources,^ i ^ f 

Southern farm residents are more ji^ely to have nonfarm 
^' lobs as^the^r prtnd^pal occupation than ar^ farm residents in 
the combined Horthern and Westi^f States. 1r} 19B2, about 
half of the emploVM^Stuthem f^ijm c:iBsident labor force 
were primarily engaged in nona^icuitural pfursuitt; among 
residents, on farms outside the Sou^ only 38 percent vverb 
so employed. Data on prjncjipaj occupation of farm operaton 
alsoTefiect this regi;>nal dist^rity. ^Accordingito the 1978 
agricultural census; 56 petj^fit of air Southern larm operators 
spent half or moru of thefr worktime at occupations other ^ 
thah fanning. In contirast^ for the combined Northern and ' 
Western States, only 40 percent' indicated that farming was 
/fi^hetr principal owupotlon.* 

About one-hatf of all'f arm^esidents employed in non^ 
agricultural industries were iiv^rvices and manuft£cturl|tg 
^ {t^\z 12). Xhere was, however, a sjgniflc^t difference in 
type of empfoyment by sex. Farm women were gaore llkety 
to be employed in service industries: among farm men, 
manufa^^ring'was tha leacjing nonfann industry. 

CIm.df worker In 1^2, iiiere.was^ difference in tl^e class 
of worker distrit^tlon among agricultural workers by resi^ 



^US Oepartrnent of Agriculture, Economfo Indicaton of tftfi 
FBtm Sector: income end Betenee &}9et Stetfrtkf mu ^CIFS M, 
Economic Research SflTvipe, August 1982. * 

Bureau of the Cer^ui, id78 Census of Agriculture, VoL 1, 
Summery end SteteOatBf Part 5t, July 1981- - " ^ 



Class of wbrker 



Bpth 19 exes 



Hale 



Foioale 



Percent distribution 



Both flcx^fl 



mie, 



Total agricultural workorft- 
SeLr-cEiploy^ wQtkers^ ........... 

wage and salary «oVkors. ^ 

tinpald fafitlLy workora 



FfttB resident agrlcuituriji worke.rs. 

Self-eapLoyed^^vorkera 

Vagc and eaLary workers. f 

Urtpald family workers. - 



Honfara resident agricultural i-orkers. 

Seir-enployed «erkers 

.Vago and salary workers. 

unpaid faially workers 



1, 66k. 
l,S6l^- 
31^ 

1.608 
1,023 

342" 

243 

1,926 
638 
U220 
69 



-2,834 
U455 
I, 249 
130 

lt'57<) 
*".89l 
.281 
■ 98 

1.564 
564 
968 
3J 



700 
206 
312 
182 

338 
13^ 
60 
145 

'362 
74 
252 
3) 



100. 0 
■47.0 

' 6.8 



100. 
63. 
"21. 

15. 



■ roo.o 

33-1 
63.3 
^ 3.6 



lod.o 

5i.3 
44.1 
4.6 

loo.o 

■ 70.2 
22.1 
7.7 

100.0 
36.1 
61„ 



100. 0 

29,4 
44.6 
26.0 

100. 0 

39,1 
17.8 
42.9 

100. 0 

20. A 
69.6 
AO. 2 



Source* Current Population Survey fl ve-quat^ot averages centered olvAll^ll 1982. 
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dence (table F). Sfelf emVoyment was Ttfi6 major class of-v unchaiiged (table 14),* This differs from the 14,8 percent 
work (64 percent) among agricultural workers who lived on ^v^rop In real median Income experienced by farm families 

during 1979-80, 

Farm families are also more likely «to be fn poverty than 
are nonfarm lamifies. About one-fifth of ^Srm families, but 
only one*tenUi of nonfarm families, were betow the poverty 
level in 198t. V 

It, should be noted ^at income and poverty estimates 
ctted in this report are -based on money iifcome alone ahd 
do not include th^value o)Fhonc£:h benefits. Previous5vork 
by the Sureali has shown that accounting for benefits such 
as food stamps, subsidized school lunches/ public housing. 
Medicaid, and Medicare would substantfaliy reduce th^ 
estimated number' of poor fn-addltlon, employer conlrlbu- 
ttons for pen$ton ariti health plans and other frfrige benefits^ 
are important sources of noncash Income 'for many, indi^ 
viduak These elements should be considered when com^ 
parlrig income and poverty levels. ^ ^ 



the farm. In contrast, among nonfarni resideilt agricultural 
■ * workers^ ohiy 33 percent were self^ployed, and the laroest 
* group-^3percent-worked for wages orsajary.. ' . 

\ ' 'The overall dopilnanceof self-employment in agrljj^lture 
as the leedfng class of work applied to farm resident men 
p^-onl^table 10J^ln^1982, women living on farnis and working 
in agriculture were just as Ijkely to be unpaidfamify worfcers 
^^^^ *as to be self-employed, 8oth famimert and women primarily 
^ I employed in nonagrloultural industries were mainly wage and 
* salary woricers. ' 



Income ind poverty status^ Data from the Mar^h 1982 CPS 
show that the median income of farm families continues t<r- 
be substanti3lly lower than that for>ipnfami families,* In 
1961, the medtan Income of farm>nd nohfam families was 
$17,C$2 and S2iS54.-respect1vefy (table 13)kAs illustrate:! 
(jn figure 3, farni fam^ies had a large TOncentratlon in the 
lower income levels. ?rom 1980 to I981,^he inconi^ of 
fami>fami!les> after adjustment for inflation, was essentially 



Figufe 3 



Stee U,S. Bureau Ae P«n3u», <:urr«i)t Population Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 134, Money income snd-f^veny Swtat of Famfties 
and Persom in tfte United SmefTl98f/^ \ ^ * 
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Income Distribution of Fann 'and Nbnfann Families: 1981 

Income^ 

$50,(^and over 
$45,000 to $49,999 
$40,000 to $44,999 
$35,000 to $39,999 

f 

$^0,C06 to $34,999 
$25,000 to $29,999 ' 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
'$10,000 to $14,999 





^?^:S<^^ Nonfarm 


6-. 


Farm* 


1^3^ 





-> 



■I- 



12 



J. 



18 



$5^ to $9,999 



Un^ler $5,000 or Toss 



13 



14 
Perceftt 
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-j, * RELATED REPORTS 

Ifs Comparable figures for 1981 appparin Curfent Population 
Reports, Series Na 55, fBim Popu/arhn ofthB United 
States; 1B8h and earlier reports were published annually 
beginning in 1961. 

The 1982 five-quarter average data are not strictly com- 
parable whh data for earlier years because of the introduc- 
tion -of 1980 census population controls. Application of 
1 98p*ba5ed pppulation controls to April-centered five^ 
quarter averages for 1981 raised the total farm population by 



about 60,000. )n 1978, a new farm definition was introduced 
into the data series; the effects are examined in detail in 
Series P-27, No. 62. In 1976, revisions were made in the 
processing procedure for determining farm-nonfarm rBsi- 
dence of the rural population. The revisions lowered the 
total /arm population by an estimated 130,000. 

Although not fully comparable with the Current Popula^^ 
tion Survey, farm population figures for 1980 jor States, 
counties, and selected places appear in 1980 Census of 
J*opulBtion and Housing, PHC80-S2, Advance Esttmates 
ofSoael fjonomic^ and Housing Charactemtics, 
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Tdbte L Total and Farm Population, .by Rate; 1920 to 1982 



Vhl tfi 



Total 
populacloik 



P«rc«at 
of total 



Total 
popul atltm 



Fans population 



Poroont 
of total 



CVRRSNT FARM DEFINITION 



1932,. . 

1979.., 
l$73..i 



PmiOlE FARlt DEFlNlTt6H 

1982.... 
1931. . . . 




193>570 
199.056 
187^633 
136, OBO 
184.306 



193.570 
169^056 
187,633 
I861OSO 
184^306 

174,641 
B8,832 
134,942 
113,2X5 
110,237 
94,821 



5, 3$ I 
5,436 
5,7U 

5,e$i 

6. 064 



6>556 
6,564 
6,628 
7,llX 
7,482 

3,775 
il.852 
19,715 
^55,463 
25>226 
26,073 



2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
3,3 



3,4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.3 
4.0 

5.0 
7,5 
l4.« 
21.5 
22.9 
27.5 



26. 764 
25,930 
25.502 
25.104 
24.>57 



26, 764 
25,930 
25,502 
23,104 
24, 757 

23,972 
18,872 
15,042 
12,666 
11,891 
10,463 



/ 



179 
222 
242 
230 
349 



247 
278 
299 
360 
416 

849 
Lp482 
3,167 
4,502 
4,68X 
5,100 



0,7 
0,9 
0.9 
1.1 
1.4 



0.9 
1. 1 
1.2 
1.4 
1.7 



3. 

7. 
21. 
35. 
39. 
48. 



^Cdnto^lnoita Ihilted Statos. 

Sourco: Current Population Sitrvoy flve-Qi]^ 
1930-60 for 1960 and «arllor yoar«. 



Ftor Avora^os ooiitor«d on April for 1970 ami. later yetrv: Caatfua of Population: 



Table Z Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Residence of the Farm and Nonfarm Populationi by Race and 
Spanish Origin: 1982 



(NtMbora In thouBand»> 



Raco an^ roaldonco 



ALL RACES 



Vtilted Statoa. 



Inalda SM3A'«^. 

SUSA*a of I alillon or EU>re... 

SHSA^a ol leaa than I olllttm. 
Outaldo dXSA'JB 



WHITE 

Uiilt«d Statotf f....... 

Inalda S»3A*a 

Sl4?A*a of 1 nllllon or soro. . . 

SiCA*^ ol lAsa than I tolllloa. 
Outaiao dlCA*^ 



BLACK 

Unlt«d Statoa. ...... f... 

Inaida SUM* a 

SieA*a of 1 Qlllloa or voro... 

SU3A*a Ql loaa than I nllllon. 
Outalde aUSA' a 

SPANISH ORIGIN^ 



ttotte4 State*. ,^ 

toalda SMSA*a 

S10A*a of I Million or Mor«.... 

SHSA*a of leaa than I qllllon, . 
Outaldo SKSA** 



Total 



1226,048 
153, IZ5 
36,413 
66,712 
72, 92^ 



193,570 
128.076 
70,586 
57.491 
65,494 



26, 764 
20,520 
12,973 
-7,547 
6,244 



14,210 
12,041 
7,792 
4,248 
2, 169 



Fina 



5^620 
1,034 
246 
787 
4,536 



5,391 
997 
244 
752 

4, 395 



179 
34 
2 
31 

145 



130 
43 
12 
31 
87 



Honfara 



220, 423 
152,091 
86, 166 
65,925 
68,337 



163, 179 
127,080 
70,341 
56, 736 
61,099 



26,585 
20, 486 
12,970 
7,315 
6,099 



14,030 
II, 999 
7,781 
4>2l8 
2,062 



P«roeat dlatrlbutlon 



Total 



100. 0 
67.7 
38.2 
29.5 
32.3 



100. 0 
66.2 
36.5 
29,7 
33.3 



100.0 
76.7 
48.5 
28.2 
23.3 



100.0 
34.7 
54.6 
29.9 
15.3 



loo.o 

18.4 
4.4 
14.0 

ai.6 



100.0 
13.5 
4,5 
13.9 
81.5 



loo.o 

19.0 
1. 1 
17.3 

8lt0 



roo.D 

33.1 
9.2 
23.8 
66,9 



{lonfans 



loo.o 

69.0 
39il 
"29.9 
3l.O 



100.0 
67.5 
37.4 
30.2 
32.5 



100. 0 
7f.l 
43.8 
23.3 
22,9 



ioo:o 

35.2 
. 55.3 
30.0 
U,8 



ERIC 



^Tbo total U.S. population llguro 'ahovn horo dlffor% Iron Ibat abovn in tablo A baCaitM tho lattar refara to th« total ro^ldant 
population^ vlwraaa tbla and othar tablaa rolor otlIT to tha olVlllati nonlnatltutional population. 

^tfSA'* rofcr* to itaodard dotrOpoiltan atatl«tlcal aroaJ* as daalgtiatcd in tb« 1970 C«naua PubllCallon*; loo tbo Voctltm, 
"Dalll^tloaa and ExPlanatlona .'* 

'ParaoD* ol Spaniaii oriein bo of «ivy raoo. ^ ^ 

o J <t 



SoitrcAt Currant Population Sitrv«7 llvo-qitartor avoraso* cantered <>a April 1932. 
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Tabt« 3, Farm Populatior^ by Race; Spanish Origin. Age, and Sex; ldjB2 and 198Q 

<lhiBb<ri In thoT]i*nd9. For n<«niiif of tirnboldi^Mo t«xt) 



Both «e»> 



1982 



1980 



1982 



1980 



1982 



W80 



P«rc«nt dldtrtbiJtlon 



Both o^ft 



1982 1980 



1982 1980 



1982 



1980 



All rA«eft 

UkKlftr K y>*r* ^. 

14 y«*r> *nd 0V«r 



mt* 

14 7s*rft ftod ov«r. 



Blftck 

Ubd<r 14 

14 yQ«rft tnif over. 



Sptoiah orlfcin^. 

Voft^r 14 J«*rs 

14 ymwt «nd ovor. . . 



5,620 
1,W6 
4.524 

5,391 
ly055 
4.336 

179 
34 
145 

130 
40 
90 



6.051 
1. 146 
4.905 

5.714 
i.065 
4.649 

242 
58 

ia4 

115 
44 
71 



2.919 
567 
2, 352 

2,7^9 
547 
2t 253 

93 
16 
77 

70 
19 



3.159 
598 
2.561 

2,968 
■ 556 
2. 432 

i2a 

91 

58 
19 
39 



2.701 
529 
t, 172 

2,592 
508 
2tOe4 

86 
18 
66 

59 
20 
39 



2.892 
548 
2, 344 

2.726 
509 
2.217 

123 
29 
93 

56 
24 
32 



100.0 
19.5 

eo.5 

100.0 
19.6 
80.4 

100.0 
19.0 
81.0 

100.0 
30.8 
69.2 



100.0 
18.9 
81.1 

100.0 
18.6 
SI. 4 

100.0 
24.0 
76.0 

100.0 
38.3 
61.7 



100.0 
19.4 
80.6 

' 100.0 
19.5 
80.5 

100.0 
17.2 
82.8 

(B) 
<B> 
<B) 



100.0 
18.9 
81.1 

100.0 
18.6 
81.4 

100.0 
24.2 
75.8 

<B) 
(B> 
<B> 



100. ft' 
19.6 
80.4 

100.0 
19.6 
80.4 

100:0 
^.9 
79.1 

<B) 
<B^ 



LOO.O 
18.9 
81.1 

100.0 
18.7 
81.3 

100.0 
23.6 
75.6 

(a) 

<B) 
(BX 



^P«r*oaff Spvaigh t>ti£in nay ho of *ny n^e. 

Source: Curr«iit Fopulfttion^'Survey flvo-4T]*rter *v«r«co0 centered on April 1982 «tiid April 1980. 



Table 4. Farm and Nonfarm Population, by Age and Sex: 1982 

(Huaberi in thoustnda. For ttMniof of ftynbolft. «eo text) . - 



Age 



FARM 

All ftg«s 

.U^er 14 yeara 

14 to 19 mrm 

20 to 24 3re*r« 

25 to 29 rear* , 

30 to 34 ye^t 

35 to 39 ye*r< ^ 

40 to 44 yeAva : 

45 t4> 49 V^u;< 

50 to 54 ye*r» , 

55 ttt 5$ yea re 

60 to 64 y«ar« , 

65 years and over 

Ifcdian Mgo yoars, 

All agoa , 

thut«r 14 yeara.^ , 

14 to 19 y«ara : 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 y«ftra..,i 

30 to 34 yoars 

35 to 39 y««ra , 

40 to 44 y^ara 

45 to year« 

50 to 54 /sara , 

55 ttt 59 yeari , 

60 to 64 yoars , 

65 yeara aiid over 

Ifodiaii age years. 



Both 



5.620 

1.W6 
660 
^97 
334 
316 
336 
333 
326 
356 
372 
363 
732 

35.1 



220, 428 

46.385 
22.345 



19.5 
17,966 
14,707 
11.911 
10.655 
10t957 
11.064 
10.015 
24. 487 

30.4 



2.919 

567 
356 
216 
1S4 
162 
165 
168 
\138 
■ 177 
139 
189 
3B5 

34.2 



106p 107 

23.704 
11.201 
9.871 
9t533 
8,750 
7. 131 
5,770 
5tl60 
5t252 
5,203 
4,607 
9,926 

29.3 



2,701 

529 
304 
181 
150 
134 
167 
165 
168 
179 
183 
174 
347 

35.9 



U4.321 

22.681 
11. 144 
10,490 
10.041 
5.216 
7.577 
6,U9 
5.496 
5,706 
5,861 
■ 5,409 
14.560 

31.5 



Percent diatrlbi^tion 



Both a exes 



100.0 



(X) 



100.0 



100.0 



Feaala 



100. 



19.6 I 
11.31 
6.7 



100.0 


100.0 


22.3 


19.8 


10.6 


9.7 


9.3 


9.2 


9.0 


8.8 


8.2 


6.1 


6.7 


6.6 


5.4 


5.4 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 


5.0 


4.9 


5.1 


4.3 


4.7 


9.4 


12.7 


(X) 


<X) 



Sotifee: Current Population Survey five<-<luartor average* centered ou April 1982. 
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Tables. Farm and Nonfarmf^pulatiofi* by Marital Status and Sax: March 1982 



lltl*i 15 y^ju^ft old And ov«r. 

^-'^SnSfele-.-.^* 

/ Itarrlwt, vlf* pr^Mat 

/ li^rl«d, wlf« «b»at 

/ 6*pftT«t«d 

/ Otb*r 

^ ^ \Wldo««d 

Dlvorced^>^ ^ 



P«rc«nt 

Sli^l* 

9*plirfttcd/ 

Oth«r. .: 

Wldmrad 

Divorced 



^«m>l«i 15 y^WTft old^d ov«r. 

Slntl* \ 

I|*rrjlwti hutbind pr«ft«nt 

IMrrlwt, hutbtnd tbi^nt 

S«pant«d 

Oth«r 1 

Wldott«d 

Dlvorc*d 



Parceat 



mrri^, huib«nd pre»nt. 
Hftm«d, huftbtnd iib*ont.. 

8«p>rfttwt 

Oth«r 

Wldo^ 

Divorced 



All rtcftft 



Totfftl 



83,958 
24,912 
50,294 
2, 286 
1,569 
717 
1. 861 
4,605 

100. 0 
29.7 
39.9- 
2.7 
1.9 
0.9 

92, 228 
*20,753 
50.294 
3^486 
2,776 
710 

10, m 

6,899 



100. 
22, 
54. 

3. 

3. 

0. 
11. 

7. 



2,200 
576 

1, 500 
37 
19 
17 
35 
51 



100. 

26. 
^8. 

1. 

0. 

0. 

I' 

2. 



2,:i32 
419 
1,500 
23 
9 
14 
150 
29 

100. 0 
20.1 
70.4 
1. 1 
0.4 
0.7 
7.0 
1.4 



81,758 
24,335 
48,794 
2,249 
b550 
699 
1,826 
^ 4>554 

100.0 
^ 29.6 
59.7. 
2.8 
1.9 
0.9 
2.2 
5.6 

90,097 
20,32'» 
48,794 
3,463 
2, 767 
696 
10> 646 
6,870 



100. 

22. 
54. 

3. 

3. 

0. 
II. 

7. 



WhltQ 



TotAl 



73,285 
20, 604 
45,562 
1,683 
1,085 
599 
1.534 
3.902 

100.0 
28.1 



62. 
2. 
I. 
0. 
2. 
5. 



79,591 
16,554 
45,561 
2^314 
3,767 
547 
9^27 
5,836 

100.0 
20.8 
57*2 
2.9 
2.2 
0.7 
11.7 
7,3 



2, 104 
541 

1,452 
33 
17 
16 
33 
46 

100. 0 
25.7 
69.0 
1.6 
0.8 
0.8 
1.6 
3.2 

2,044 
394 
1,458 
19 
5 
14 
146 
ZB 



100. 
19. 
71. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

7. 

1. 



71, 181 
20,063 

4Aaio 

1,651 
1,068 
583 
1,501 
3,856 



100. 
28, 
62. 

2. 

I. 

0. 

2. 

5, 



77^547 
I6a60 
44, 102 
2*295 
1,762 
533 
9,181 
5,80a 

100.0 
20.8 
- 56.9 
^ -3.0 
2.3 
0.7 
11. a 
7.5 



BlacV 



Totftl 



8,614 
3>549 
3,590 
546 
461 
35 
298 
631 



100. 
41. 
41. 

6, 
5. 
I, 
3. 

7, 



10,511 
3,6«6 
3,513 
1,074 
963 
111 
1,305 
932 

100,0 
35.1 
33.4 
10.2 
9.2 
l.l 
12.4 
8.9 



14 



Sourc«r lUrch 1982 Current; populttloa Surv«7. 
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Table 6. Farm and Nonfamt Population, by Marital Status, Age» and Sex: March 1982 



- 




















P«rc«fnt 






Nuaber 


P«TC*nt ' 


trtuil>«r 






490 


100,0 


19, 704 


100,0 


452 


100,0 


20. 014 


100.0 




430 


87.8 


16.617 


84.3 


341 


75.4 


14.354 


71.7 




46 


9.4 


2.695 


13.7 


97 


21.5 


4.717 


23.6 




7 


f 1.4 


257 


1l3 


11 


2.4 


523 


2.6 




I 


0.2 


127 


0.6 


4 


0.9 


365 


' i.a 




5 


1.0 


130 


^ 0.7 


6 


1.3 


158 


' 0.8 




~ 




2 




~ 




15 


' 0.1 




6 


L2 


133 


0.7 


3 


0.7 


' 403 


2.0 


44 vA&'kts.^ 


358 


100.0 


18, 731 


100.0 


344 


100.0 


19, 269 


100. 0 


Sln^lV. >.4>4>44.4 4>>>>44....4 


78 


2L8 


5.097 


27.2 


36 


10.5 


3.442 


17.9 




264 


73.7 


11.550 


61.7 


301 


, 87.5 


12,654 


65.7 




6 


1.7 


642 


3.4 


4 


1.2 


1. 0?$ 


5.3 


ft AmawA 


5 


1.4 


471 


2.5 


4 


1^2 




4.5 




1 


0.3 


169 


0,9 


~ 




153 


^ 0>8 




~ 




14 


0.1 






118 


0^6 




11 


3^1 


1.430 


■ 7.6 


t 


0.6 


2. 029 


10.5 


3^ to M y^^TB 


326 


100.0 


13.079 


100.0 


311 


100.0 


13,685 


100. 0 




21 


6.4 


1.165 


8.9 


13 


4.2 


776 


5.7 




285 


87<4 


10.l6i 


77.7 


286 


92.0 


10,027 


71.3 




7 


2*1 


457 


3.5 


3 


1.0 


. 796 


5.8 






1.8 


342 


2.6 


" " 




691 


5.0 




^> 2 


0.6 


116 


0.9 


3 


1.0 


105 


0.8 


Wldov*<t 






44 


0.3 


2 


0.6 


329 


2.4 




13 


4^0 


1.252 


9.6 


7 


2.3 


1. 756 


1^.8 




313 


lOpf 0 


10, w 


100.0 


339 


100.0 


11.222 


loao 




19 


6.1 


566 


5.4 


14 


^.1 


458 


4.1 




280 


89^5 


8.490 


81.> 


306 


90.3 


8,255 


73.6 


4 


1.3 


359 


3.4 




0.3 


508 


4.5 




3 


1.0 




2.4 


~ 




422 


3.8 




~ 




lOS 


l-O 


1 


0.3 


^ 86 


0.8 


WldOMd 


5 


1^6 


161 


1.5 


12 


3.5 


777 


6.9 




5 


1.6 


873 


8.4 


6 


1.8 


. 1,224 


10.9 


44 tft ^ . 


358 


ipo.o 


9.840 


100,0 


374 


100.0 


11.298 


100.0 


SincU 


12 


3^4 


459 


4.7 


lO 


2.7 


475 


4.2 




329 


91.9 


8.19) 


83.2 


333 


69.0 


7.573 


67.0 




5 


1,4 


295 


3.0 






364 


3.2 




2 


0,6 


214 


2.2 




f — 


Z81 


?.5 




2 


0,6 


81 


0,8 






S4 


6,7 




4 


1,1 


351 


3.6 


28 


7,5 


1.991 


17,6 




8 


2,2 


545 


5.5 


3 


0,8 


895 


7.9 




356 


100.0 


9.954 


100,0 


311 


loo.o 


14, 609 


100.0 




16 


4,5 


432 


. 4.3 


15 


4.8 


819 


5.6 




298 


83.7 


7. 707 


77,4 


177 


56,9 


5,567 


38.1 




«8 




240 


' 2,4 


4 


1.3 


247 


1.7 


' 2 




142 








136 


«.9 




6 


iTf 


V 98 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


110 


0.8 


widoved 


26 


7.3 


\ 1.254 


12.6 


109 


35.0 


7,41S 


50.8 




9 


2.5 


] 321 


3.2 


7 


2.3 


562 


3.8 



Sdfurce: M*r«h 19^2 Current Populatl^in SarvajrH 
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<. Table 7, Characteristics of Farm and Nonfarm Families, by Race; March 1982 



Chars ot*r It tic 


All r«c«« 






Tot4(X 










nomnm 


Totftl. 




NOufKra 




61.019 


1.598 


59,421 


53.269 


1.5^7 


51.722 


6. 413 


43 


6, 370 


WE OF FAtflLV . 






















^ 49.630 


J. 483 


48> 147 


45.007 


. 1.437 


43.569 


3.535 


33 


3,497 




11.389 


116 


Jll,274 


8>262 


110 


8.152 


2.878 


6 


2^672 
















£ /J 






- Fe9«I» tiouflfholder^ . « . ^ . « . . ^ 


9,403 


69 


9.335 


6>620 


66 


6,554 


2.605 


^ 3 


2,602 


SIZE OF nuiLY ^ ■ : ^ 




















XVO P«rfl0tUf*4,4 .^4.44 - - 444 *44 4444 4444.44* 


24.426 


664 


23.761 


22>072 


648 


21.424 


2,024 


14 


r,009 




14.079 


334 


D.7W 


12>24a 


.329 


11.919 


1.550 


5 


1^545 




12.594 


310 


12.284 


10,908 


306 


10,692 


L264 


3 


1>261 


-•FlVV p«r«<>SS* 4 . 4 4 4 . 4 4 .* - 44 4 444*^*444 


Jp ' ' * 


187 




5, 020 






757 




#1 # 




2.409 


60 


2.349 


1.900 


57 


1.843 


406 


3 


^03 




1,539 




L498 




^4 


997 


412 


7 


404 




198.541 


,5.226 


193.315 


1j9.921 


5.008 


a64.9X3 


23.423 


187 


23.236 


nVVrai^ Iliai^^^ 44l44iv4i4i4 W4444444w* 


J 4£j 




J4 £J 


J4 yf 


J . m 


\ 14 


1 £C 




' 3465 






















All fulll««4,,. 


61^019 


1.598 


59.421 


53.269 


1.547 


51.722 


6. 413 


43 


6, 370 


50 MAbAr^ upd«r 18. « ■ 4* 4 . 4 4 « 44 4 . « 4 . ' * .4 + 


28.382 


850 


27.532 


25>999 


831 


25, 168 


1.957 


16 


i;941 










11. JOJ 


i #w 


I1 tti\ 


i. o^u 


11 
ii 


1 AM 
i, v£7 


Ttro B«aber« wct^r 18 * 


12,009 


289 


11.720 


^ 10.251 


281 


/9t970 


t.416 


5 


1,411 




7,324 


178 


7. U9 


5,655 


*166 


^^491 


1»400 


12 


1,368 




61.855 


1,467 


60.389 


50.713 


1.395 


49^318 


9,219 


63 


9,156 






U4T« 


I4U« 


n 4c 


n 4n 


n 4c 
TJ 


1.44 




i,44 
























61.019 


1.598 


59.421 


53.269 


1>547 


51.722 


6^413 


43 


6,370 




5^260 


&9 


5.101 


4(902 


155 


^.746 


317 


3 


314 


On* stwtwr 18 to 64.4 . - 4'4444.*, .,U I - . - 4 


T. JOT 




4^ Ifti 


T 744 




1 14 
#^ XXT 


1 4rK 

** TU> 


4 

T 


1 fl4£ 
i, 07Q 


T*o'ft««ber» 18 to 64.44.,4 ^ 


35.659 


927 


34.732 


31.925 


909 


31,016 


2^937 


14 


2.923 


> 


10.731 


323 


10.406 


9.143 


303 


8*840 


1.254 


17 


1.236 




Il9i596 


3.211 


116.384 


103.691 


3^ oa2 


100. 609 


12^893 


109 


12*785 




1 

I4 7V 




* 1^96 


1 2'\ 


t 44 


1 4c 

A4 Tj 






i- Ul 
























. 61.019 


L598 


59^421 


53.269 


■ lr547 


51.722 


6.413 


43 


^, 370 




49.850 


1.230 


48*619 


43, 2C3 


1.192 


42.051 


5r470 


31 


5.438 




,5.311 


187 


5^123 


4.592 


180 


4,41^ 


583 


8 


575 




5*734 


176 


5.558 


5*319 


172 


5.147 


354 


4 4 


350 


Tlireo or feor^ tte&bers 6^ ami over 4. . . .4 4 4 


124 


e 


120 


116 


, J 


^111 


7 








iTfWO 


5AS 


16.542 


15^517 


531 


14. 986 


1.311 


15 


1,296 




0.28 


0.34 


0.28 


' 0,29 


0.34 


0,29 


0.20 


(B) 


0.20 


ow» cuiuiREH v:(sm is 






















6L019 


1.598 


59; 421 


53.269 


lr547 


51^722 


6» 413 


k% 


6.370 




30,007 


sei 


29.126 


27,033 


858 


26,175 


2^495 


19 


2,476 




31,012 




30*295 


26r237 


689 


25,547 


3.916 


24 


3*^894 


Cta« own child wd»r 18 


12, 730 


268 


12.4^2 


10.963 


258 


lOi 705 


1.4S0 


10 


1.470 




11. 6U 


^ 287 


11.326 


9.982 


274 


9.709 


h294 


10 


1, 284 




4r5^^ 


108 


^.436 


3.696 


105 


3,591 


695 


3 


692 




2.126 


55 


2,071 


lj596 


53 


U543 


450 


>2 


4^8 




57,892 


1.397 


56.496 


48.431 


1.346 


47.085 


7,704 


42 


7,662 




O495 


O487 


0.95 


O49I 


O487 


0.91 


I42O 




1.20 




1.87 


I495 


i486 


L85 


1.95 


1,84 


1,97 


(B> 


1.97 



Source; lUrch 1982 Current Popiilttlon ^urvoy. 
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.Table 8. Employment Status of ttie Famt Population 14 Years Old and Over, by Sex, for 1982 ijnd 1980, 
and R^ion, for 1982 



S«x and «BpIoynent ntatus 



•T i^Tce 



1982 



North A&d 
we^t. 1982 



South. 1982 



Percent dlstriv&loa ' 



ttaitwf 
States 



1982 



1980 



North ftad 
west, 1982 



8outh. 1982 



Doth 
Itt labor fori 
Not In labor 



Iti labor forceL^* 

A^ncultur^^^. 
Nj^i^Sfl^^l^Y^ral Indus tri«« 



Uftle 

to lAbor force 4 4 
Hot labor fQrc« 



' 1o labor force* « 
aiploy^d* * 4 4 4 * 
Agriculture 4 
NbtmgTlcult ural 
Hbwsplo^ed^ . * * 



In labor forc^^^^^ 
Not Id labor force. 

In labo^ forco* 

Employed V- 

A^n culture 4 j . 
Nontgrlcultur«: 



indudtTtes 



V 

iodutttne* 



4,524 
2,924 
1,600 

2,924 

2r6l8 

l,60e 
1,210 
ICS 

2r352 
1,899 

1,899 
j<,838 

568 
61 

2,172 
IrWS 
1, 147 

1,025 
980 
33S 

642 
45 



4,905 
3rl39 
lr766 

3,139 
3,057 
1,642 
Ir4l5 
82 

2.561 

2rO$6 

496 

2r066 
2r'Q28 
1 1,307 
720 
38 

2r344 
lr073 

1, 271 

lr073 
1.Q29 
' 33^^ 
695 
44 



2,696 
1, 945 
951 

1,945 

lr885 
lrl6l 

724^ 
60 

lr520 

1,237 
264 

1,257 
1,221 
898 

Ir376 

688 
6d7 

688 
664 
263 
401 
24 



1.629 
979 
650 

979 
933 

446 
487 
4^ 

832 
M3 
* 189 

41 

371 

246 
25 

797 
336 
461 

336 
316 

75 
241 

21 



100,0 
64^6 
35^4 

IOO4O 
96^4 
55.0 

' 41^4 
3^6 

.064 0 
80^7 
19^3 



100.0 

47^2 
52.8 

loa^o 

95.6 
33.0 

62,6 
4^4 



IOO4O 
64,0 
364 0 

IOO4O 
97.4 
52^3 
45a 
^2.6 

IOO4O 
W,7 
19.4 

100,0 
98,2 
63^3 
34.8 
lv8 

100,0 
45,6 
54.2 

toa,o 

95.9 
31,1 
64,6 
4a 



100.0 
67.2 
32,8 

100.0 
96,9 

, 59.7 
37S2 
3tl. 

100.0 
82,7 
. 17:4 

160.0 
97a 
71.4 
25.7 
2.9 

160.0 
50,0 
49,9 

100.0 
96.5 
38,2 
58.3 
3.5 



100.0 
60.1 
39,9 

loa.o 

95,3 
45.6 
49*7 
4.7 

100.0 
,77.3 
22.7 

100.0 
96.0 
57.7 
36.3 
3.9 

100,0 
42,2 
57,8 

100,0 
94,0 
22.3 
71.7 
6.3 



Source?* Current Population Survey flve^Qtiarter average* centered on April 1982 and April 1980. 
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Tabte.#. Employment Status of the Fann Pog^lation 14 Years Old and Over, by Race and Seit, 
for Regions: 1982 ' 

(Nuiib«ri 111 tbiHiMBds. For MKnliic By«bOl>i *«» text) * 









Percent dlatrlbutloa 




* 




Ual tad 




\ 


* ^ St4t«« 




. South 






South 




2,864 


1,472 


* 

1D0,0 


100.0 


lOO.O ' 


2,824 


1,927 


897 


65.1 


67.3 


60.9' 


1,512 


93& 


' 573 


34.9 


32.8 


39.1 






V 




y 




2;82A 


. 1,927 


897 


100^0 


lOO.O 


100.0 




1,870 


■ ' 866 


96^ 9' 


- 97.0 


96.5 




if U J 




55.^ 


59.8 


45.4 


1; 176 


/ ^ 716 


460 


41.6 


37.2 


51.3 


83 


58 


30 


' 3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


2 253 




748 


' IOO4 0 


100.0 


100.0 


l!83l 


1,247 


585 


810 


82.9 


78.2 


421 


* 238 


U3 


IB. 7 


, 17.2 


21.8 


1,831 


A U247 


585 


IOO4O 


loo. 0 


loo. 0 


1»780 


L2U 


569 


97.2 


97.1 


97.3 


1, 228 


' 893 


334 




71. 6 


(7 1 


■ 552 


* 319 


234 


3oa 


^25!6 


40.0 


51 


34 


. 17 


2^8 


2.7 


2.9 


2, 084 


1,360 


724 


lOO^O 


^' lOO^O' 


\ 100.0 


* 993 


680 


312 


47.6 


50.0 


. 43.1 


1>091 

* 


680 


4 12 


52.4 


50.0 


56.9 


993 


" ' 680 


312 


100.0 


100.0 


\ 

lOO.O 


956 


657 


298 


96.3 


96.6 




332 


260 


72 


33.^ 


38. 2 


23. 1 


624 


398 


226 


62.8 


58.5 


72.4 




23 


14 


■ 


3.4 


4.5 










> 




1 




144 


100.0 


tB) 


100.0 


75 




74 


51.7 


(B) 


51.4 


n 




70 


48.3 




48.6 


75 




74 


100. 0 


. ' tB> 


(b) 


59 




59 


78.7 


' (B) 


CB) 


36 




36 


48.0 


(D) 


CB) 


- ' 23 


- 


23 


30.7 


(B) 


tB) 


15 


- 


15 


20. Q 


(B) 


(0) 


77 




77 


m.o 


(B) 


lOO.O 


52 


- 


52 


67.5 


(B) 


67.5 


24 


* 


' 24 


31.2 




31.2 


52 




52 






f n) 
\u/ 


44 




44 


(B) 


CB) 


(B) 


3^ 




34 


(a) 


(B) 


(B) 


10 




10 


(B) 


CB) 


(B) 


8 




8 


(B) 




(B) 


.68 




68 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


22 




22 


(a) 


(B) 


■(B) 


46 




46 


(B) 


' (B) 


<B) 


22 




/ 22 


<a) 


(B) 


CB) 


15 




/ . 15 


"(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


2 




2 


(B) 


■ (B) 


(B) 


13 




13 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


7 


r 


7 


^ CB) 


(B) 


(B) 



BAe«, 0<nt, «]h1 oBpiospetit dtatut 



Both sftxee... ... 

jn l«bor force................ 

Hot la Ubor forca *. 

In l«tK>r force...)............ 

EaPloyad I 

A^ri culture... 

KOpaKrioulturCl industries 
UtMttployed . * . . 

kUlo 

In labor torce...^....... . ..... 

«J(pt i& labor force 

In labor torce .f^'. 

Etuployed .................... 

Agrioulture... 

Konagri cultural induetrloe 
Uiif^loy^d. 

Fesale.. .. 

Id labor force.* 

Hot In labor force 







Ifl labor Xorce.... 

aaployed 

Viniculture. .\ . 
Nonagrl cultural iivduatMee. 
UaeiDploy«<l4 . ................. 



BUCK 

Both sexes... . . 

In labor force....... 

Ko^ iu labor force... 



In labor foroe. 

Eteplojedy..^ 

Agriculture ..^ . 

Kon*|Ti cult Ural Induatrlev 

thjevploywl 

Itole 

In labor torce.'. ..................... , 

*Kot in labor f oroo. ^. ....... . 



Iu labor toroe 

Gvpioy w3 4 ...... I ...... . 

Apiculture. 

Konegrlcultursl imluStrio»... 
Un«aploy*d. 4 



FenAle.t,, . . . f .. 

In labor force 

Hot i& isbor force. 



tu l«bor torce 

Bipl^e<l. ... 4 

Agriculture.....*. ......... 

Konagri cult Ural Industries. 
* Unwpioyed...' 



Sources Current popi*latlon Survey five-i 



quirtor av«ragetf neutered on April l982. 
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Table 10. Farm Residents 14 Years Old^nd Over Etnpioyed in Agriculture and Nonagricultural Industries, 
by Class of Worker and Seit, for 1982 arid 1980, and Region, for 1982 ' - 



f«x «nd clftM Of vorker 



1), Itfd Stat«A ^ 



1982 



1980 



' Hor^th And 



South* 
1962 



P«Tc«Dt distribution 



1982 



1980 



Vo0t>^l982 



South* 1982 



TOTAL VORKEHS 



^ Soth 

V«SO And ««l«ry ^rk«r0. . 



Uale u* 

S«If*emplo7ed workers^.. 

Atui 0«lftry workers. 
VDP*td faoilx workers.*. 



IJewil* 

Vft^? 'tr 1 dftl&ry vorkftr^* . . 
tmpftld fanlljr workers*/.... 



* 



Botb ttexoA. 



Sol f-mplo^ed v«irkerA.4. 
V*90 And Sklftry vprkers. 
VDfMld factly vorkers... 



^ ItoU i 

3el f <^*i)plo;od / vorko ra . « . 
Vftgo ftod «kl«ry workors. 
V^oiMild fftdily Korkora. . . 



f^&le y4. . . 

.Self-oaplixytid workers. 4. 
VAgo «nd Mlairy vorkerv. 
Unpaid Xtnlljr vorkerv... 



TOTAL HOSfAGEMQlILtURAL WQRKERS 



S^Nenplojfod worker^.. 
Vftge and «tlL«r]r^¥orko%. 
.yapttld fAiillx -vofkorfl. .. 



H&Io 

SoLf-enpIo;e<t vorkeVfl.: 

ftAd A«lai7 verkers 

UbPftld tmnilj workers 



F«ttale.4 4 

3olN«sploy«d .vorkora. . . 
VAgo attd s^ar; "ork^r^. 
Unpaid futlljr vorkers. 



i 

2>8te 

961 
775 
J102 

980 
190 

' 154 



I* 608' 
1*023 

2^ 

1*270 

ie9: 

281 

9e 

338 
132 
*^0 
145 



1*210 
128 
1,069 
13 

^ 568 

70 
494 
4 

642 
58 
575 
9 



3*057 
1,195 
1*564 
297 



3 

889 
105 



1*029 
* L62 
675 
192 



1*642 
1^034 
. 326 
282 

1*307 
930 
274 
104 

334 

ib5 

52 
178 



1>415 
161 
1,239 
16 

720 
103 
615 
2 

695 
58 

623. 
14 



I. 885 
\ 820 
864 
. 201 

■U22t 
» "687 
^6 
78 

' 664 
133 

. 40&' 
* 124 



1*161 
?43 
227 
191 

898 
645 
180 
74 

^63 
98 
48 

118 



724 
77 

636 
10 

323 
42 
276 
3 

401 
35 
360 
6 



933 
331 
547 
55 

617 
273 
319 
2S 

'316 
57 
228 

io 



446 
280 
W 
51 

371 
246 
102 
-*24 

75 
34 
U 

. 27 



467 
51 
433 
4 

246 
28 
*217 
I 

241 
23 
21J 
3 



100.0 
40.8 
50.1 
9.1 

lOO.O 

*5a;3 

42^2 
5.5 

100. 0 
19.^ 
64.9 
15.7 



100.0 
63*6 
21.3 
15.1 

100.0 
70*2 
22.1 
7.7 

100.0 
. 39.1 
17.8 
42*9 



100.0 
10*6 
88.3 
1 



100. 
12. 
87. 



0.7 

100.0 
9.0 
89.6 
vl.4 



100.0 
39.1 
51,2 
9.7 

100. 0 

5o;9 

A3. 8 

5*2 

100.0 
15.7 
65.6 
18.7 



100.0 

63.0 
19.9 
17.2 

100*0 
71.2 
21.0 

ii*0 

100.0 
31.4 
15.6 
53.3 



100.0 
. 11.4 
87.6 
t 1.1 



100. 
14. 

85. 
0. 

100. 

. e. 

69. 



2.0 



100,0 
43.5 
45.8 
10*7 

100*0 
56.3 
■ 37*3 
6.4 

ljOO*0 
' 20*0 
61.4 
18.7 



100.0 
64.0 
l9.6 
16.5 

100. j( 
71*8 
20.0 
8.2 

100.0 
37*3 
18*3 
44*9 



100.0 
10.6 
87.8 
1.4 

100.0 
U.O 
85.4 
0.9 

100. 0 
8.7 
89.8 
1.5 



Source: Curreat PoPuUtlon Survey fivo^quarter avera^ev conter^d on April 19d2 and April 1980. 
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Tslite 11, Farm ftestdents 14 YearvOtd and Over Emptoyed In Agrictilture and'Nonagrlcuttufal Industries, 
by Class fl^Worker.' Race^and Sett, for Regions; 1982' ' 



(KU^b^rt la thouMnds. . For MSnltif of tyidiolti »« t«xt) 



Aerlcultur^l 



■ Kortb 
And 



South 



Nontgriculturtl 



North 
And 
' ir««t 



South 



Percent distribution 



Agricultural 
urorker* 



unl t«<i 



North 



Soutb 



' ^oQftsrlculVurtl 
torkttrt 

r 4 



f 

United 
St»tofl 



North 
And 
V«(it 



South 



3«lf-esploy«d wor)t«r^.J> 
WAC* nod *orh«V«. 
«^^|wld fuilly *orkerA44> 

Hil».../. 

3«lf-«MPloyi^ irortwr*. .. 
v«t)t And lalftry vofhvrtf. 
VnpAld" f^lly workttTff,,. 

F^>1« r^Hi 

Stlf-mployed vortwra... 
VAC* And aaIa^t; *orh«r«^ 
tUtepAld fiunlly *orttttr«.4. 

BUCK 



Both MnceA-4 . 4 . ■ * . . 4 . . 

S«lf-««pioyea vorkvrA 

VAfv And »ftlAt7 wjrkerB4..** 
tjnptrid fuilly irorh«r>*4. . j^. 



i,559 
Li Oil 

-307 
242 

1.229 
SSI 
* 249 
' 97 

332 
129 
53 
.14^ 



i.U3 
737 
225 
191 

' 893 
642 

n\ 

74 

, m 

96 
47 

lis 



lUlo 

S«lf-M|nloy;^ irorh«i?fl4.. 

Aa\MlAt7 «orhor«. 
U^ld fialljr «orh«i?a* ^. 



T«AAle4* .4. . 4. .4.* 114. . 

S«lf-Mi#lo)red torksrn^.i.. 
VAgv Aitd «aI«^ Vork«r«44. 
thipAid fAnily workers 



34 
4 
30 



407 
274 
. 82 
51 

334 

71 

24 

72 
- 34 
II 

27 



36 
4 
32 



1,176 
126 
1.037 

552 
70 
47S 

624 
57 
559 
9 



L716 
76 
630 
9 

319 

42 
272^ 



398 
34 
358 
6 



4' 



460 
50 
407 
4 

234 
2S 
206 
I 

ZZt 
22 
201 
3 



23 
1 
22 



100.0 
,64^8 
19.7 
15.5 

lO0,0 
71,7 
20.3 
7.9 

100«0 
43.4 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(S) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B? 



100. 0 
63.9 
19.^ 
16.6 

100,0 
n.9 
L9.9 
8,3 

100. 0 
36,9 
la.l 
45.4 



(B) 
(B) 
tB) 
fBJ 

(B) 
(B) 

(e> 

(3) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



100,0 
67.3 
20.1 
12.5 

l(A)>0 
71,9 
21.3 
7.2, 
H 

(6? 
(B> 

(B^ 



/b) 

/(B) 
/.tB> 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(BJ 
(6) 
(b) 
(B) 



, 100.0 
10.7 
88.2 
LI 

100.0 
12.7 
S6.6 
0.7 

100.0 
9.1 
S9.6 
1.4 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

il! 

(D) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
<6} 



100. 0 
10,6 
88.0 
1.3 

100,0 
U,2 
85.3 
0.9 

100.0 
3.5 
89.9 
>5 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
, (B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

m 



100, (P 
10,9 
88.5 
0,9 

100,0 
12.0 
6S.Q 
0.4 

100,0 
9.7 
86.9 
1.3 * 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

. CB) 
(B) 
(B) 
(BJ 



SoUTC«: Cui^ront* Population survey fiv«-4UArtei? &v«rAgos c«[iter«d on ApHl.1982. 
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Table 12. Industry of Emphvadf^fm Rttttfentt, bjf Sex. for Rogkmt; 1982 

(KuMbtr* in tlionfMd*. For Mmiat ot qr>boU> iM'twtt} 



VnLt«d 

— V 



north 



UnLt«d 



Total ««Ploj«dr U j^arrold lod dt«r. 



Afrlcultur*. ****** T 
HoiMkfrLeUltur^f iDdutttfl** 

HOtU^itn^tum LD4iutfl«* 

Utttittf \ 

OoMtntfttiott \ 

^ MMrataotvrtnf ****...******.*****.** ^ ..**.. I ^ * * * 

P^lLc.lltLlLtU* 

WboUMi* trcd* r* 

Kaft*Ll tr«d* ^ ^ 

Flii^c«f LiivurftACAi r««l atttat* ************ 
8«rTlc« iiMlu«trM** **************************** 
PijblLc MtaiLikiatrAtLoa i***^ 



Total nplorwt* U jiar* old lod owr* 



Ayricultun*. ** * . *^* * ** . * ** 
HoaafpLoult1ir>l LaduatrLaa* 



Hoo«crlcul%ut«l indu«tr4** '*****^**** 

umttt***' 

OQ^truetloD J 

lteatt£*etiiH«i* ***'***** 

Tr«iuiport*tLaii* caMQnic*t£oo*t lod dtli«r 
ptftlLc litilLtift* ' ^ 

-'Vbol«MlA tr$as ***** 

Ett*n tr*d« 1 * 

Fliumotj loturAncA* *iad r«*l ovtat** ************ *' 

fftrvlct indttttri** 

Public «didnl*t ration ^'* 



* * *^ * 

Total MiplOfvd. U 7«iLr* dl4 lod ovar* 

A^rtcultur* 

HanAirici>ltur«l lcdu*tri«* 



HoQ«^lcultur«l iDduift ri«tf * ***************** 

uanf , 

coaatmctldo ^ * 

iumuf«cturlDS / 

Ti^ipart*tl«at cCTwxiTilcatlotuif dtbar 

piiblKUitJLlltla* 

' Vhol*Ml* tr*d«t« *~^77>*-: *v* r* ** *.**.l>« * . * * * * 

Etttll tr*d* ****** 

FliuincAt Influranc*^ lod n*l «atata* ** ** ** 

6*rvic* lD4u*tru* 

Public adaiikitttrfltloii **. 



2,818 

1^609 
U2\0 

1,210 
17 
106 
259 

73 

U 
212 

54 
394 

62 



It 838 

a. 270 
568 

5^8 
IS 
94 

I6i 

48 
31 
78 
14 

^5 



980 

338 

642 

642 

2 

12 
95 

25 
13 

40 

291 
28 



l>8flt^ 

1/J161 
724 

724 
8 

..58 
1S6 

44 

28 
134 

35 
246 

33 



1,221 

898 

323 

m 

, 7 
52 

26 
19 
46 
9 

57 
* 16 



664 

263 
401 

4011 
I 
6 
47 

18 
9 

88 

-27 
189 
17 



93(i 



487 

487 
8 

49 
122 

19 
19 
78 
18 
139 
79 



617 

371 
246 

246 
8 
42 
74 

22 
12 
31 
4 
35 
19 



, M16 

75 
241 

241 

6 

48 
8 

^ 4 
47 

_ 14 
1^4 
11 



100*0 

*7*l 
*^2.9 

100*0 
*l*4 
8*8 
21*3 

6*0 
^3*6 
17*5 

4*5 

3a 



100*0 

69*1 
30*9 



16. 
29. 



8*5 
M 
11*7 
2*5 
16*0 
'6*2 



100*0 

34*5 
65*5 

100*0 
0*3 
1*9 
U*8 



^ 100*0 

61*6 
38*4 

100*0 

8*0 
^ 18*8 

6a 

3*9 
18*5 
^*8 
34*0 

4*6 



IOC*0 

73*5 
29*5 

100*0 
2*2 
16* L 
27*6 

8*0 

5.9 
14* 

2*8 
17*6 

5.0 



loo*o 



39. 
60. 

lOo! 
0. 
I. 
II. 



*1 
2, 

21. 
6, 

45, 
4. 



4*5 
2*2 
21*9 
6*7 
_47*l 
4^2 



100*0 

'47.8 
52*2' 

0 

100*0 
1*6' 
9*9 

25*1. 

6*0 
3*3 

16*0 
3V7 

28*5 
' 6*0 



100*0 

60*1 
39*9 

100*0 
3.3 
17*1 
30*1* 

8*9 

4*9 
12*6 

1^6 
U*2 

7*7 



100*0 

23*7 
76*3 

100*0 

2*3 
19*9 

3*3 
1*7 
19*5 
5.B 
'43*2 



9oiirc*f .Cumnt Pop^Ution 9urv«7 j(iT«-qu«irt*r •v*r«f«* c*itt«r«d <m April 1982* 
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Table J3. and Pover^ S^tus^of Farm and Nonfarm Families, by Race of Householder: 1981 

<Ffulll«a 4* of Umrch IS&Z^ For dtAnlng of symbol*, •«« text) * ^ j 



Ch»T«et«rl*tle 


4 ^ 




All ^rteee 






J— 
Vblte 




mteic 






Noaf Ant 





'fits 




TOt»l 


Feru 




Tottl full^Ui 


*4tbogBAod444 


6li 019 


1,598 


*59 , 421 


53^269 


1,547 


51, 722 




6,413 


ill 




P4re«nt of fulllett bjr 19&1 Incoo^'^^^ 


IOO4O 


IOO4O 


IOO4O 


IOO4O 


IOO4O 


* IOO4O1, 




IOO4O 


<B) 


10040 


4^ad4r 300 or lovs 




24 1 


9^4 


I49 


I47 

^ 14 I 


94 7 


I45 


\ 


54 2 


(B) 


, 542 


^Z,500 to ^4,99^ 





" 34? 


443 


4 


248 


349 


' 247 




U45 


Id/ 


1 1 A 


^Jf UVV Iff' ¥ /i 4 4 4 r4 4 4 4 


44444* 4 44444 


545 


"643 


— 545 


44 7 


- 6.2 


" 446 


\ 


124 2 




,124 2 


SOD »n JtC CCC 

4 'f J CCT i^Vf 4 44+44444 




Q4 V 




s e 

J4 V 


J4 y 


649 


3^3 




944 


<B) 


. vtj,4 


$10,000 to tu.999 





' 1345 


17^3 


1344 


U42 


1746 


^34 0 




16.5 






£15, 000 to ^19,99944 4 4 4 44 4 




1246 


124 4 


127^ 


1246 


124 3 


,1246 




124 4, 




124^ 


izO,aOO to $Z4,99^ ^44 




^^4 Q 




, Jl£4 J 


I34O 


, 13.6 


13, 0 




*946 


(B> 


946 


$25,000 to $29.999 




Lk4 i 


3 0 


11 9 

kk4 i 


11 ^ 


1 3, 0 


11. A 

&44 Q 




84 2 


(B) 


34 2 


moOO to $34,999 




94I 


7a 


+ 94I 


946 


744 


9.7 






(a/ 


* 449 


$35,000 to $39,999 




648 


345 


6.9 


* I4I 


^346 








Id/ 


y 40 


$40, 000. to $44,999 




t#4 ' 


9 e 

£4 V 


44 9 


5, 0 


>3, 0 


54!^ 




2,1 


(b) 


2 a 


$45,000 to $49,999 




J4 ^ 




J4*t 


J4D 


9 1 

£4 K 


J, / 




I43 


(B) 


1,3 


$50, 000 *t)4 ov«r 

1 




849 


546 


94O 


94 7 


, ii7 


^ 9.4 




24 I 


<B> 


24 2 


MMllin ^^ODO 44, 


4 4 4fl0lU3:*,4 


22,333 


17,032 


22,554 


23,517 


17,243 


23, 742' 




13,157 


(6> 


U>234 


MftKn IDCOM, 4 4 4 44 4 4 i4 4 4 4 4 ,4 4 


4 4 ,dOllftr*4 4 


25,333 


19,367 


25,993 


26,934 


20, 013 


27, Ul 




16,696 


(B) 


16,724 


i 

Porc«at of f4iallt»— 












, 1948 












Belotf, powrtjr level4 4 4 1 4** 






2O43 


II4O 


34 B 


844 




00,3 


(B> 


3O47 


Above poverty leVvl, 444444 




334^ 


7^47 


0940 


9I42 


^' 8O42 


91^6 




6942 


(B> 


69,3 


Forceot of pertonw-*- 






















\ 


fivloir pove^rty lev^l4 4 4 4 444 


44*'4444'44 * 


144 0 


23,0 


1343 


11,1 


22,0 


IO43 




344 2 


\ 494 3 


344 1 


Above poverty level 




36+0 


774O 


36+2 


3849 


734 0 


094 2 




6543 


^50,'^7 


' 65,9 



. -Source: lUtt^ 1932 Current Population Sui!vey4 



Table 14, Median incofne of Farm and Nonfarm Families, b/ Rdce of Hous^blder; 1970 

(Iti 1931 delleri4 Faille* a« of Kvreh of the follo«i^ fe«r4 For neenlnf of tynbol*, eee teftt) 



Yeer 



All rtce* 



Totvl 



White 



F^rm KOiifeni 



6l«oK 



Tottl 



F«ra 



HoQf«ra 



CVmtEKT FARV DEFIKITIQK 

1981,444! 

I93O4 ,444444444 ,44 ,44,44444,4 ,4444,44 
1979 <b4Md on 1930 cenaus popul^t^oa 

control*)^ , 

1979 <bft««d on 1970 cen*u« populbtlen 

contr^*)^ 

19 784 4'4'''. 444*444*444444444, 44, ,'44 
19 774 4 4^*44**4 ,444444444444444444444 
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1973 
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1977 
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1975 
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1973 






1972 




f** 




1971 




1970 


44 4 , -f 444 
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22, 308 
23,204 

24,543 

244 635 
24,602 
24. 025 



24,635^ 
24, 602 
^24,025 
23,333 
23,173 
23.7^6 
24,'fi53 
24,156 
33,033 
23,100 



17,032 
17,339 

20,400 

20,495 
21,395 
13.363 



22, 554 
23,345 

24,654 

24,751 
2A,701 
lUf 203 



a<V«53r 

21,316 
13,965 
10,633 
13, 326 
19,570 
20,559 
19,245 
I64I55 
15,37^ 



— w^y 

24, 730 
24,222 
2^^,069 
23^,363 
23,960 
24^370 
24,412 
23, 433 
23,443 



23,517 
24, 176 

25,610 

25,689 
25,620 
25,124 



—257639 
25, 620 
25*124 
24*323 
24*110 
24,729 
25,776 

25, loa 

23,966 
23,975 



17, 243 
17,744 

V 20,853 

20,905 
21,743 



21; SO*- 
21,706 
19,634 
19, 377 
U,99l 
20,114 
21,242 
19,810 
16,646 
16,442 



23,742 
24,348 

25*741 

25fQZ3 
(ZfA) 
01A> 



(HA> 
25, 763 
25>352 
24,997 
244 313 
14r930 
24,003 
25,339 
24031 
24i342 



13, 267 
J3,989 

' 14,502 

14,590 
15, 174 
14,354 



U,590 
15» 174 
14,354 
14,766 
14, 334 
U>T66 
14,877 
U,922 
Ut462 
14,706 



^ (B) 
(B> 

(B> 

(B) 
(B> 



(B> 
d,503 
3,346 
3,277 
3,352 
9,632 
9,412 
8,526 
7,319 
7, WO 



13,284 
14,013 

14,562 

U,646 

(NA> 



<NA> 
15,259 
1^,432 
14,946 
14,991 
14i384 
15^013 
15,085 
14, 706 
144^77 



3ource: Kturth Current populttlw 9ui;veyB4 
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Appendix Definitions and Explanations 

population fs limited to the rui^ierritorV as determined 
the 1970 Census of>opulationr^lr(^the Purrtnt Population 
Surveys of 1963 through 1971, the urban-rui^f boundaries 
used were ^bss of ih^ 1060 Census of PoRuJation and did 
not take^to account the 'Annexations and o^her substarKial 
expansions of urban territory that were incorporated into the 
* 1970 Census of Population. The net effect was\o clafisify an 
^Ttnknown number j>f persons as rilral fau^ in the Current 
Population Survl&ys of 1^70 and 1971 who vvere treated as 
urban (and hencd nonfarm) Fn th^ 1970 census as well as in 
the Current Popujation Surv^^e^inning Fn 1972. . 

idi population. The nonfarm population comprises ajl 



Population coverage. All figures in this report relate to the 
civilian noninstitutional pdpOjIation/ with the ixceptions of 

, (1) Ihe fiqures shown in table A which^ relate to the total 
resident population and (2) the marital status/family data 

.{tabfes 5*7) anc^ income/poverty date (tables 13 and 14) 
-which relate to the civilian noninstitutional popfilation ^us 
members of the Armed forces M the United States Itving o(f 
post or With their families on post f ■ 

All 1982 figures Fn this report* as well as the 1981 income 

^ an^ poverty data in table 13 and the 1979-81 income data 
in tabfe 14i are consistent with the results of the 1980 
census and are based on 1980 population controls All 
other figures are based on 1970 population £ontrofs except 
for data prior to 1970 showrf in table A and table 1, which 
are cotisistent with the results of those censuses.. 

Farm population, tn th e Current Population Survey, the farm 
population as currently definefl consists bf all persons living 
in rural territory on pl^es f^m which $1*000 or more of 
agricultural prdttias were 9otd, or normally vwDuld have been 
sold, in the reporting ye^r (for the CPS the preceding 12 
months). Persc^ns in summer, camps, motels, and tour/st 
camps, and those living on imted places where no land is 
used for farming, are classified as nonfarm. , 

Under the previous farm definition, the^arm population 
consisted of all persons living in rural territory on places of 
10 or more acres !f at least $^ worth of agricultural products 
were sold from the place in the reporting year. It also in- 
cluded those lining on places of under 10 acres If at least 
$250 worth of agricuttur^f products were sold from the 
^ place fn the reporting year. - 

I * Farm residence under thejirovious farm deflnltfon was 
' deteriTlJned-in the^Curront Population Survey b^ti^e responses 
'^to two questions. Owners (and renters) were first aske^ 
, *'Does thJS'place (you rent) have 10 or mpre acres?'* They 
were then asked "During the pa^t l^months, how much di<^ 
sales of crops, livestock, and other fami products from this 
pl^ce amount to?" The respondents were given a ^hoice of 
: four answers: "$1,000 or more," "$2^ to $99&/' "$60 to 
S-J49/' and "Under $50." ■ , ■ 

Farms located within the boundaries of urba^ territory, 
comprising a small^ minority of all farms, are not treated as 
farms for population census purposes* and their population is* 
not included in the farm population. Urban territory includes 
all places with a population of 2,500 or more and the densely 
denied urbanized fringe areas around cities of 50,000 or 
mor%. Beginning with the 1972 estimate, the estimated farm 
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persom living rn urban areas^and all rural persons not on 
farms.^ ' ^ * * f 

FiVQ>quarter averages^ centered on April. April -centered 
annual averages of the^farm po^f^Hatforf were comj)Uted by 
using data for the five quarters centered on^the April date 
for which the' estimate was being prepared. For example, for 
April 1^2, quarterly estimates for the months of October 
1981, and January, April, July, and October 1982 ^re 
used with a weightNjf one-eighth given to eacft of the two 
Octobor estimates and a weight of.one^ourth to^each of the^ 
estimates for the other 3 months. One reason for the choice 
of April as the date for centeringi^population estirrf^tes Is that 
this Is the decennial census mon^, 

April-centered annuat averages for persons^lnder 14 yearis^ 
by race and sex, and for persons 14 years old and^over^ by 
race, sex, age, labor force characteristics,, and region were^ 
also computed for 1982J3y^sing-data-for the specifieci 
^characteristics for the five querters centere^J on April 1982. 



Metropolitan^nonmetropolStan resictence. The population re^ 
siding rn standard metropolitan smtistical areas (SMSA's) 
constitutes the metropolitan population. The metropolitan 
population in this report is based on SMSA's as defined in 
the 1970 population census publications and does not 
include any subsequent ^dditlonstferJchanges. For the )970 
census, except in New Ei^gland, an S^SA was defined as a 
county or group of contiguous counties which contains at 
least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, or "tw^m citiea" 
with a combined population of at least 50,OOQ.^ In addition 
to the (fOunty, or countiei^, containing sijch a city or cities, 
contiguous counties were mcluded in an ^SA if, according 
to certain criteria, they were essentially metropolitan in 
character and were socially and economically mtegrated with 
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the central county. In New En^and, SMSA's consist of 
toi^Qs and cities, rather than counties. 

Geo$rlpl\ic regiom. The four major regions of the United 
States f§r whiEh data are presented represent groups of 
States as follows: > ■ ^ 

^ Northeast: ^i^dnnectiait^ Maine, Massachusetts^ New 
Hampshire, New. Jersey,. Ne*jv York, Pennsylvania,^ Rhode 
Island Verrfton*. 

A/ofj^ Central: Illinois, Indiana, lowa^ Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, .Nebraskar North Oakota/Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

^ South: Alabama, Arkansas; Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia^ Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
* Texas, Virginia, West Vir^iinia* , " 

^ West: Alaska, Arfzona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregoa Utah, Wash- 
ir^on. V^omin^. 

P\/orth and' West: Northe<)st, North Central, and West 
regions combined. 

* . • . " . ■ ■ J ' 

Age. The age classification is based on the age pf the person 
"Ifit last birthday. • 

Race. The population is divided into' three groups on the ^ 
basis of race: White, Black, atKl "otheraac^s." The last 
category includes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and any other 
race exceptWhite and Bfack. \^ 

/■ . ^ 

Persons of Spanish origin. Persoi:^ of Spanish origin in this 
report wereiJetermJned on the basisgf ^ qufstronthat asked 
joi^ self identification of the person's ^ori<jin. or descent. 
Respondent^ vyere asked fo select tfiejr origin (or the origin 
of some other'fiousehold member)/roma "fl^sh card" listing 
ethnic origins/ Persons of Spanish origin, in particular, were 
those who indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto 
Rican^ Cuban, Central or , South Ame^can^ or some other 
Spanish origin. It should b? noted that persons of Spanish 
origin can be of tany race., -"■ i ^ . 

H^use'hofder. The househpldei: refers to the person (or one 
of the pe^or^) In whoselname* t^e housing unit is ownecl 
or rented'Ofnaintained) or,^ if there is no such person, any 
adult njember, e^xcluding roomers, boarders^ or paid em- 
ployees. If the house is owned or rented jointly by a married 
couple, the householder jD^y be either the husband or the 
wife. The person designated as the householder is th^ "refer- 
ence person" to ^hom the relationship of all other house- 
hold members, if any, is recorded. The number of house- 
holders is equal tojhe number of households. Also, the 
number pf ^^ipfty householders is equal to the number of 
families. « ' 
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Family. A l^miiy is a group of two persons or more jone of 
whom ia the householderjct^etated l>y birth, marriage,. or 
adoption and residing ^oget^ier; all such parsons (itKlutjlhg 
related subfamily memberssudi asc}]jldren end their spouses) 
are cpnsidered as membersfi^Qe family. Spinning with the 
1980 CPS, unrelated subfamilies (referred tQ in the past as 
secondafv families) are no longer incli/dedjn the count ot 
families, nor. are- the members of urlrelatecf subfamilies 
included in the cbunt of family members.. ^ 

Size of family. The term,-"size of family" jncludes' thet 
family householder and ^If other persons \n the living quarters 
who are related to the householder by birth, marriage, 6t 
adoption. ^ ^ 

Own children^nd related children under 18 yj^ars of a^a^. 
"Own" children.iaa^amil^ are $omand daughters. Including 
stepchildren and adopted childr^ of ^e hou<^oldter.' 
"Related" children In a family include owrichildreHJand 
other children in^the "household ^ho ar€L rdated to. the 
householder by birth, marji^, or adoption. . . , . 

Maritil status. The marital status classification iden^fterf^r 
major categories: single (never married)/ m^i^. widolved, 
and divorced. These'terms refer to th? marital stallis at.the 
timeoftheenumeratloD. ' 1 " ^ 



The category' "married" is further kflricied ^to "mafri^, 
spouse present," "sep^bited," and "ot|h.er rpa^ie^, spousit 
absent" A person war classified as "maHe^, ^pouje present" 
ff the husband ^or, wife was reported jas a merT)t>er of ^tho 
household, even though he or she {nay have.b^en^emporarijy 
absent on bu^ess or on v^cation^>ri^ning,iin b hospital, etc^ 
at the time of the enumeration. Persohs efiorted as separated, 
'included those with legal separation^ t^ ose liUjng apart vyith 
intentions of obtaining a divorce', and cither p^j^rsons perma^ 
nentiy or temporarily separated because 6f vp^rTll! discord. 
The group "other, married, spouse ab^^nt" includes married 
persons living apart^becaUse eidier t^e husbajnd or wlfe'.was 
employed and living ^t a considarabl^ dbtance from home, 
was serving away from Jiome in the Arm^ Forces, ha^l- 
moved to another arei,'or,had a different^ place of residence 
for any other reason.except seiwati{>n as defined above. - 

■■ ' . : . ■ 

Children ever borri'. The^term ^'children ever bom" refers to 
the total number of live Ijlrths reported by women., Included 
in the number are children bom to the wcbian before^her^ 
present marriage, children no longer living^^rKi chjfdfen away' 
from home, as well as <:hildren who were sli|| living in the 
home. . * * c ■ ' . \^ ^ 

1 ^ 

Births to date. In the data on^birth.expectations In tabfe'd; 
the number of "births'to dctc" has the samenfeaningas the 
nurnber of children ever born. , 
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Future births e)tfi6eted. In the data on birth' exaltations in 
table 0, the numb^^ of "future births expected" iWers to any 
births a woman expectsjn addition tp the children she has 
already bom&;^if'any. .? 



Lifetime births expected. In data on birth expectations in 
table D, the number of "lifetime births expected" refers to 
the sum ^f births to date and future births expected. The 
sum represents the totat number of births a woman expects 
during her lifetime. 

labor force and employment status. The definitions of hibor 
force and employment status in this report relate to the 
population 14 yeais old ^nd over. 

La6or force. Persons ere classified as in the labor force if 
they were employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the 
Armed Forces during the survey week. The "civilian labor 
force'" is comprised of all civilians classified as employed or 
unerr^ployed. 

tzmptoyed. Employed persons comprise (1) all civilians 
whOr during the specified week, did any work at all as paid 
empfoyees or in their own business or professionr or on their 
own farmr or who work'd 15 hours or more as unpaid 
workers on a farm or in a bi:^iness operated by a member of 
the family, and {2} all those who were not working but who 
had jobs or businesses from which they were temporarily 
absent because of illnessi bad weather, vacatiopi or labor- 
management dfsputer or because they .were taking time off 
for personal reasonsr whether or not they were paid bv their 
employers for time offf and whether or not they were 
seeking other jobs. Excluded from the employed group are 
persons whose only activity consisted of work around the 
house tsiich as own home houseworkr paimJng or repeiring 
own .homer eta) or volunteer work for religiqusr charitablCr 
and similar organizations. 

Unemptoyed. Unemployed persons are those civilians 
who, during the survey week, hed no employment but were 
available for work and {D^had engaged, in any specific 
iob-seeking activity within the past 4 weeks, such as regis- 
tering at a public or private employment off Icei meeting with 
prospective employers, checking with friends or relativesr 
piecing or answering advertUements, writing letters of appli- 
catiorir or being on a union or professional register; (2) were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 
laid off; or {3) were waiting to report to a new wage or salary 
jobwithin 30 days. 

Not In the tabor force. All civtlians 14 years old and over 
who are not classified as employed or unemployed are 
defined as "not in the labor force." This group who are 
neither employed nor seeking work includes persons engeged 
oniy in own home housework, attending school, or unable to 
work because of long-term physical or mental illness; persons 
who are retired or too old to work; season?' workers for 
whom the survey week fell in an off season,' and the volun- 
tarily idle. Persons doing only unpaid family work {less than 
15 hours during the survey week) are also classified as not 
ir 'he labor force. 

Agriculture. The industry category "agriculture" is somewhat 
f^'^re inclusive than the totat of the two major occupation 
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groups, ^'farmers and farm menf^ers" and "farm laborers and 
supervisors." It also includes (1) persons gmPloyed on farms 
in occupations such as truck driver, rr^echanic, and book- 
keeper, and (2» arsons engJiged in certain activities other 
than strictly fan^f operation such as cotton ginning, contract 
farm services, veterinary and breeding services, hatcherieSi 
experimental stations, greenhouses* landscape gardening, tree^ 
service, trapping, hunting preserves, and kennels. 

Nonagricultural industries. The catego^ includes all indus^ 
tries not specifically classed under agriculture. The industiV 
groups shown were based on the classification system used in 
the 1970 Census of Population. 

<. 

Multiple jobs. Persons with two or r^^ore jobs during the 
survey week were classified es employed in the industry in 
which they worked the greatest number of hours during the 
week. Consequently, some of the persons shown In this 
report engaged in nonagriculturat activities also engaged in 
agriculture and vice versa. 

Class of worker: 

Self-employed workers. Persons who wocked for profit or 
fees in their own business, profession, or trade, or who 
operated a fami either as an owner or tenant. 

Wage and salary workers. Persons who worked for eny 
governmental unit or private employer for wages, salaries, 
commissions, tips, pay "in kind," or at piece rates* 

Unpaid family workers. Persons who work^ 1!7 or more 
hours per week without pay on a fami or in ^ business 
^operated by a person to whom they are related by birth or 
marriage. 

Money income. This is defined as the algebraic sum of money 
',wages and salaries, net income from fami and nonfami self- 
employment, and income other than earnings. Data on in-^ 
come cover money income received (exclusive of certain 
money receipts such as capital gains) Before payments for 
personal' income taxesr Social Securityr union dues; Medicare 
deductions, etc. Therefore, money income does not reflect 
the fact that some families receive part of their income in the 
form of noncash benefits such as food stampsr health bene- 
fits, and subsidized hr.ising; that some fami femtlies receive 
noncash benefits in \Ub form of rent-free housing and goods 
producei^ and consumed on the farm; or that noncash 
benefits art also received by some nonfami residents which 
often teke the form of the use of business transportation 
end facilitiesr full or partial payments by business for retire- 
ment programsr medical and educational expensesr etc. 
These elements should be considered when comparing 
income levels. 

For each person in the CPS 15 years old and over, ques- 
tions were asked on the amount of money fncome received 
in the preceding calender yeer from each of the following 
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sources: (1) money wages or salary; (2) net income from 
nonfarm selfemployment; (3) net income from farm self^ 
employment; (4) Social Security or railroad retirement; 
(5) Supplemental Security income; (6) public assistance or 
welfare payments; {7) interest on savings or other investments 
which pay Interest; (8) dividends, income from estates 
gr trusts, or net rental income; (9) veterans' payments or 
unemployment and woikers' compensation; (10) private 
pensions or government employee pensions; (1 1) alimony or 
child support, regular contributions from persons not living 
in the household, and other periodic income. 

Receipts from the following sources are not included as 
income: (1) money received from the sale of property, such 
as stocks, bonds, a house, or ^ car (unless the person was 
engaged in the business of selling such property, in which 
case the net proceeds would be counted as income from 
seifemployment); (2) withdrawals of bank deposits; (3) 
money borrowed; (4) tax refunds; (5) gifts; and (6) lump* 
sum inheritances or insurance payments. 

Family income. The total income of a family is^e algebraic 
sum of the amounts received by all income recipients in the 
family. 

In the income distribution for families, the lowest income 
group {under $2,500 orloss) includes those families who 
were classified as having np income in the income year and 
those reporting a loss in net income from farm and nonfarm 
self^mployment or in rental income. Some of these were 
livif)g on income "in kind," savings, or gifts; or were newly 
constituted families; or families in which t^e sole earner 
had recently died or had left the household. However, other 
families who reported no income probably had some money 
income which wss not recorded in the survey. 

It should be r^ted that althou^ the income statistics 
refer to^eipts during the preceding year, the composition 
of*families refers to the time of the surve^/. The income of 
the family does not include amounts received by persons 
who were members of the family during atl or part of the 
income vaar if ^these persons no longer resided with the 
, family at the^time of enumeration. However, family income 
includes amounts reported by related persons who did not 
reside with the family durfng the income year but who were 
members of the family at the time of enumeration. 

Median and mean income. The median income is the amount 
which divides the distribution into two equal groups, onh 
having incomes above the median, and the other having 
incomes below the median. The mean income istheamount 



obtained by dividing the total income of a Qroup by the 
number of units in that group. The medians and means for 
familEesare based on atl families. 



Poverty definition. Families and unrelated individuals ara. 
clasj^lfjed^as being above or below the poverty level using the 
poverty mdex originated at the Social Security Administra^ 
tion in 1964 and revised by Federal Interagency Committees 
in 1969 and 1980. The poverty index is based'solely on 
money income and does not reflect the fact that many low^ 
income persons receive noncash benefits such as food stamps, ^ 
Medicaid, and public housing. Th^ index is based on tf>e - 
Department of Agriculture's 1961 Economy Food Plan and 
reflects the different consumption requirements of families 
based on their size and composition. It was determined from 
the Department of Agriculture's 1955 Survey of Food Co^ 
sumption that families of three or more persons spend, 
approximately one-third of their income on food; the pov* 
erty level for these families was^ therefore, set at three times 
the cost of thi^Economy Food Plan, For smaller families 
and persons living alone, the cost of the Economy Food 
Plan was multfplied by factors that were slt^tiy higher in " 
Older to compensate for the relatively larger fixed expenses 
of these smaller households. The poverty thresholds art up^ 
dated every year to reflect changes in the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI). The average pov'erty threshold for a family of 
four was $9,287 in t981, about 10.4 percent higher than the 
comparable 1980 cutoff of $8,414. For further details^ see 
Cun^ent Pophlation Reports, Series P*60, No. 1^, v 

Median. The median is the value which divides a distribution 
into two equdi parts, one-half of the cases falling below this 
^ value and one-half of the cases exceeding this value. 

Symbols. A dash (— ) represents zero or a number which 
rounds to zero. The symbol "B" means that the base for the 
derived figure is less than 75,000, an "X" mens not applica- 
ble, and "NA" means not available. 

Rounding. The individual figures'in this report ate rounded 
to the nearest thousand. With few exceptions, the individual 
ligures have not been adjusted to group totals, which are 
indepenoentiy rounded. Percentages are rounded to.th^ 
nearest tenth of a percent; therefore, the percentages in a 
distribution do not always add to exactly 100 6 percent. 
The totals^ however, are alwayir^hown as 100.0. Percentages 
are based on the rounded absolute num bars. 
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Appendix B. Source and Reliability of Estimates 



SOURCE OF PATA 

Estimates in this report are primarily derived from data 
obtained from the Current Population Survey (CPS) of the 
Bureau of the Cansus with some data from the U.5. Depart^ 
ment of Agriculture. Most of these CPS estimates are 
April-oenter*d, five-quarter averages. {See "Appendix A. 
' Oefinftlons and Explanations.") Data on fertility, marital 
'^status, income, and poverty t)f farm and nonfami residents, 
however, are monthly estimates obtained from supple- 
mentary questions to the CPS. 

Oirrent Population &*-vey (CPS), The monthly CPS deals 
mainly with labor force data for the civilian noninstitutjonal 
population. Questions relating to labor force parti^pation 
ere asked about each member 14 years old and older in each 
sample household. In addition, supplementary questions 
regarding income and maUtal status are asked each March 
an^ fertility each June/ EstiF^ates developed from the- 
supplementary questions asked in March include persons in 
the.Armed Fortes living off post or wtth^ their' families on 
post ^ ^ . * 

The present CPS sample was initially selected from the 
1970 census files with coverage in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. The sample is continually updated.to 
reflect new construction where possible. The monthly CPS 
sample is located in 629 areas comprising 1J48 counties, 
independent cities, and minor civil divisions in the Nation. in 
this sample, approximately 61.500 occupied households were 
eligible folr Interview, 'Of this number, about 2,500 occupied 
units were visited butir>terview$ were not obtained because 
the occupants were not found at, home after repeated calls or 
were unavailable for some oth^r reason^ 

Samples fu previqus designs ware selected from files from 
the most recentiy completed census. The following table 

Description of the Current Population Survey 



provides a description of some aspects of-the CPS sample 
designs in use during th| referenced data-collection periods. 
The estimation proceaure used in this survey involves the 
inflation of the weighted sample results to Independent 
estimates of the total civilian noninstitutionat population of 
the UnitBd States by a9e, race, and sex. These Independent 
estimates ar't based on statistics from decennial censuses; 
statistics on bi^s, deeths, immigration, and emigration; and 
statistics on tiie strengtii of the Armed Forces. The estima- 
tion procedure for the data from the March isupplement 
involved a further adjustment so that husband and wife of a 
household received the same weight. 

Decennial Genius of Populatioa Oacennial census data in ' 
this report are based on the sample associated with the 
census, \ 



RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 



Since the CPS estimates were based on a sample^ they may 
differ somewhat from tti^e figures that would have been 
obtained if a conffptet^ census had been'taken using the same 
questionnaires, instructions, and enumerators: Thare are two 
types of errors possible in' an estimate based on a sample 
survey: sampling and nonsamplinl^, Th^ standard errors 
provided for this report primarily indicate the magnitude of 
the sampling errors. They also partially measure the effect of 
some nonsampling errors in response and anumaration,^but 
do not measure any systematic biases in the data. The futl 
extent of Tionsampling error is unknown. Consequentiy, 
particular care should be exerdsed in the interpretation of 
figures based on a relatively maU number of cases or on 
small differences between estimates. 



Ktuabcr ot 
sample areas ^ 



Housing units eligible 



Intcrvlewod 



Nat. interviewed 



i — 

2,500 
3p000 
2.500 
2,000 
2.000' 
2pQ0O 



April 1981 ta present,, 

janutiry 19S0 to ito'rch 19^1,,/, 
06tobor 1977 to Docomber 1979, 
August 1972 to SOpterobor 1977, 

August 1971 to July 197i 

January J970 to July 1971 



629 
629 
614 
461 
449 
449 



59,000 
65,000 
53,500 
45,000 
45,00: 
4ft pO' 



fToso snmpie aroito wore chosen to provide coverage in each State the District of Columbia, 
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Nonjampling variability. Nonsampling errors can be attri- 
buted to mar^y sources, euQ., inability to obtain information 
about all cases in the sample, defimtional difficulties, 
differences in the interpretation of questions, inability or 
.unwilltn^ess to provide correct in^^migtionon the part of^ 
respondents, inability to recall ij:rfomiationr"eiT&cj made in 
processing the data, errors pdde in estimating values fot 
missing data, and failure to represent all units with the 
sample (urtjdercoverage). 

Undercoverage in the CPS results from rr^issed Housing 
units and missed persons within sample households. Overall 
undercoverage, as. compared to the level of the 1980 
decennial census, is abcut 7 percent. It is known that CPS 
undercoverage varies with age, sex, and race. Generally, 
undercovera9e is larger for males than for ^m^lesand lerger 
for Slacks and other races than'for Whites. Ratio c-stiniation 
to independent age-sex-race population controls partially 
corrects for the bias due to survey undercoverage. However, 
biases exist in the estimates to the extent thet missed persons 
m mfssed households or mi&ed persons in intervi^d 
households have different characteristics than interviewed 
persons in the same age-sex-r^ group. Purther„the indepen- 
dent population controls used have not been adjusted for 
undercoverage in the decennial census. 

For additional information on nonsdmpling error in^ 
cFuding the possible Impact on CPS data when known, refer 
to Statistical Policy Working Paper 3, An Error Profile: 
Employment bs Measured by the Current f^Pufation Survey, 
Office of Federar Statistical Policy and Standards, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1978; and Tedinical Pap^r 40, 
The Current P<^ufation Surv$y: Design and Methodology, 
6ureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Sampling variability. The standard Errors given in the follow* 
ing tables are primarily measure; of sampling variabijity, that 
is, of the variation that occurred by ch;ince becaust^ asample 
rather than the entire population v\^s surveyed. The sample 
estimate and its estimated standard error enabSt^ one to 
construct confidence fntervafs, ranges that would incluoe the 
average result of all possible samples with a known proba* 
btlity. For example, if possible samples were selected, 
each of these /surveyed under essentially the sam^ gar.era1 
conditions and >Jsjng the same sample design, and if an 
estimate and its estimated standard error were calculated 
from each sample^ then: 



1. Approximately 68 percent of the intervals from one 
standard error betow the estimate to one standard error 
above the estimate vrauld include the average result of al^ 
possible samples. 

Z Approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 1.6. 
standard errors below the estimate to 1.6 standard errors 

— abova4he^tiiviat&-wouidJndudeJhc.av£i:agaj!^ $£Q£US^fiasgdpopuJatioai:or|troJs. This_di^nge in population 

possible samples. controls had iiilatfvety little impact on summary measures 

^ ' such as means, medians, and percen^ drstributioijs, but did 

3, Approximately 95 percent of the intervals from two have a significant impact on levels. For example, use of the 

standard errors below the estimate to two standard errors 198Q-based population coritrols resulted in about a ^percent 



above the estimate would include the average result of all 
possible samples. j 

The average bstiniate derived from all possible samples is 
or is not contained in any particular cotyputed interval. 
However, for a particular sample, one <^an say with a 
specified confidence that the average estimate derived from 
all t^ossible samples ts included in the confidence interval. 

Standard errors may also be used to perform hypothesis 
testing, a procedure for distinguishing between population 
parameters using sample estimates. The mist common types 
of hypotheses spearing in this report are/T) the population 
parameters are identical or 2) they are different. An example 
of this would be comparing the median age of farm residents 
versus tha median age of nonfarm residentSi Tests may be 
performed at various levels of significanjce, where a level of 
significance is the probability of conclt^ding that the para- 
meters are different wheii, in fact, they are identical. All 
statements of comparison in the text halve passed a hypottie- 
sis test at the OJO level of significance or better, and^most 
have passad a hypothesis test at tha 0.^3 levol of significance 
or better. This means that, for most differences cited in the 
text, the estimated differonce betweei]( parameters is greeter^ 
than twice the standard error of the difference. For the other 
differences mentioned, the estimated difference between 
parameters is between 1 .6 and ZO timU the standard error of 
the difference. When this is {he case, the statement of 
comparison is qualified in some way; e.g., by the use of the 
phrase "some evidence." i 



Comparability of data. Data obtained from the CPS anfl 
other ^Ki^ernmental souiipes are not'entirely comparable. This 
is due In large part to differences j^n interviewer trainit*f and 
experience and in differing survey processes. This is an 
additional component of '^rrCT not reflected in the standard 
error tables. Therefore, caution should be used in comparing 
resufts between these different sotjiroes. 

Comparability with other datajln usfng metropolitan and 
iionmetropolitan data, caution should be used in comparing 
estinrkates for 1977 and 1978 to each other or to any other 
years. Methodological and sample design dianges occxiued in 
these years resulting in relatively large differences in the 
metropolitan and,nonmetropo}ttan area estimates^ However^ 
estimates for 1979 and later are comparable as are estimat^ 
for 1976 and earlier. I ^ , / 

Caution should also be use^ when comparing five qiiart^r 
average estimates for 198?, which reflect 1980 census-based 
population controls to thos^^ five-quarter average^^timates 
prior to 1982, whidi refJecth970 census^based/popuJ^ation 
controls. Caution should be used when comparifig one month 
. estimates for 1982 whidi use 1980 census-based populatiori 
controls, to those for 1971 through 1981 which reflect 1970 



/ 



3ft 
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increase in the civilian noninstitutional population and in the 
number of families and households. Thus, estimates of levels 
for fivenquarter average estimates for 1982 and estimates of 
levels for monthly estimates for 1982 will differ from those 
tor earlier yeafs by more than vwhat could be attributed to 
actual changes in the population, and these differences could 
be disproportionately greater for certain suh^opulation 
groups than for tne total population^ 

Table B-1 \$ ^ special tabulation that compares selected 
1981 characteristics based on 1980 census population con- 
trols and 1970 census population controls by farm and 
nonfarm residence^ (Similar comparisons for 1982 are not 
availabtej Use of the 1 980*baspd population controls 
resulted in about a.i:0 percent increase in the 1981 farm 
population and about a 2.3 percent increase in the nonfarm 
population^ 

Tab!e B-L Comparison of Select«j Otaracteristics Based on 1980 Census and 1970 Census Population Controls, 
by Farm and Nfintarm Residence: 1931 



(KuiQbc^rs In thousands) 



Charactcrtattc 




Hon f aria 


1930 e'ensus 
population 
eontrols 


1970 eensus 
population 
eontrols 


1980 eensus 
population 
eontrols 


1970 eensus 
popu la t Ion 
coritrols 


Total Persons 




5,850 


5,790 


1 

218,763 


213,79b 


Mdlo 




3,029 


2,999' 


105VJ34 


102,922 


Ferule j 




a,8ai 


2,791 


113,428 


110,871 


White 




5,526 


5,486 


187,016 


183,571 


Black < 




229 


222 


26,160 


.25,708 


Spanish origin^ ^ 




114 


111 


13,907 


13,428 


Undor U years 




1,131 


1,116 


46,384 


45,151 


14 to 24 years 




1,137 


1,120 


43,389' 


42,262 


25 to 34 yoara^ * 




616- 


605 


36.954 


35,628" 


35 to 44 yf^arsk 




693 


694 


' 25,385 


25,132 


45 to 54 years 




763 


y767 


21,696 


21,670 


55 to 64 yfears 




772 


*;58 


20,949 


20,402. 


65 yom*s and over 




737 


731 


24,006 


23,548 


,^fcdl^ ago 


. 4 «.y<jars. « 


3546 


3547 


30.3 


30.3 


Indldo SMSA's 




948 


940 


150,750 


147,144 


SMSA's of I million or mare 


44. 4. 444. 


224 


224 


85,511 


83,780 


SlttSA's ot iciss than I million 




723 


716 


65,247 


63,364 


Outijlde SMSA'd 




4,901 


4,849 


68,006 


66,650 


Total p 14 3roars old and over^ « 




4,718 


4,674- 


172,378 


168., 643 


In labor force^ 




3,030 


3,008 


106,841 


104,558 


Employed i. \ 




2,945 


2,924 


98.596 


96,515 


Agriculture 




1,634 


1,628 


1*921. 


1,870 


Solf^employod workers 




1,038 


1,037 


609 


596 


IVago and salary \vorkers 




345 


338 


1,247 


1,209 


Unpaid tamily ivorker^ 




251 


252 


65 


65 


Nona^rleultur^l workers 




1,311 


1,296 


96,675 


94,645 


Unemployed 




85 


84 


8,245 


8,043 


Nat In labor force / ; 




1,688, 


1,666 


65,537 


64,085 



Persons of Spimlsh origin Rtay be of any race4 t 



Sources Current Populatlan Survey flvo-^uartcr averages eehtored on Apr^l 1981. 

3i 



Note when^using small estimates. Summary measures (sQch 
as medians and percent distributions) are shown in report 
only when the base is 75,000 or greater4 Because of the large 
standard errors involved, there is little chance that summary 
measures would reveal useful information when computed on 
a smaller base4 Estimated numbers are shown, however, even 
though the relative standard errors of these numbers are 
lar^ than those for corresponding percentages. Those 
4 sm^ler estimates are provided primarily to permit such 
combinations of the categories as serve each data user's 
needs* 

Standard erron for data based on the deceniH^I census* Sam- 
pling errors of all data from^e samples of the decenniaf 
censuses shovm in this report are small enough to be 
disregarded. 
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Standard error tables and their use. or^ler to derive 
standard errcM^s ^at would be applicable to a larger number 
of estimates and could be prepared at a moderate cost, a 
number of approximations were requirecf. Therefore, instead 
of providing an individual standard error for each estimate, 
generalized sets of.standard errors are provided for various 
types of characteristics. As a resuJt, the sets of standard 
- errors^pr^i.^cied give an indication of the drder of magnitude 
of the 'standard error of an estimate rather than the precise 
standard error. j 

The figures presented m tables 6^2 through B'5 provide 
approximations to the standard errors of various estimates 
for families and for p^ersons, To^ obtain standard errors for 
specific characteristics, factors from table B^6 must be 
applied to the standard errors given In tables 6^2 thro^ugh B*5 
in order to adjust for the combined effect of sample design 
and the estimating procedure on the value of the character- 
istic The figures shown % table B*^ provide standard errors 
for number of children ever born and number of expected 
lifetWe binhs per 1,000 women. Standard errors for 
intermediate^ values not shown in the generalized tables may 
be approximated by^interpolation, " ' 

Table Standard.Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Persons or Famities in the 
Farm Population * ^ 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Size ot c5tiinate 

* 


Standard error 


25 


.> . * * * * 


8 


50 




11 


100 




16 


250 ^ 




25 


500 




35 


1,000 


.....*» 


49 


2,500.\ 




78 


5,000 




109 


10,000 




452 


15^000 ; 




184 



" KOtet For a particular dharacteriatlc, see 
table B-6 for the appropriate factor to apply to 
the above standard errors. 



Two parameters (denoted "a" and "b") are used to 
calculate standard errors for each type of characteristic: they 
are presented in table B*6. These parameters'were^used to 
calculate the standard errors in tables 6^2 through B*5 and to 
calculate the factors in table B-6. They also may be us^d to 
directly calculate the standard errors for estimated nunibers 
and estimated percentages. Methods for direct computation 
are given in the following sections. , 

Standard errois of estimated numbers, The approxlma^ 
standard error, o^, of an estimated number shown in this 
report can be obtained in two ways. It may be obtained by 
use of the formula 
^ ax=fa (1) 

ERIC ^ 

Vl^liffilffiiffTlTLiU 



where f is the appropriate factor from table B*6 and o is the 
standard error on the estimate obtained by interpolatioh 
from table B*2 or B*3. Alternatively, standard errors may be 
^proximated by .formula (2) below, from which the 
standard errors were calculated in tables B'2 and B^S. Use of 
this formula will provide'mpre accurate results than the use 
of formula (1) above. ^ 

Ox^V ax^^-bx ' (2) 

Here x ts the si^e of the estimate and a and b are the 
parameters in table B^'S associated with the partiojlar type of 
characteristic 

lllastfation of the confutation of .the standard arror of an 
estimated number. Table of the report shows that' 
1,606,000 farm residents 14 years old and over were* 
employed m agriculture. Interpolation in table B*2 shows the 

Table Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers of 
Persons or Familite in the Total ^ 
<sfc l^famt Population 



(Kumbera in thousands) 



Size of estimate 


Standard error 


25 ^ 




7 


50 




11 


100 




15 


250 




24 


500 

i,odo 




33 




47 


2,500 




74 


5,000 

10,000 




104 




145 


15,000 




176 


25,000 




221 


50,000 




293 


100,000 

150,000^ 




^48 




327 



derive the standard <Hfrors for aij estimate 
greater than 150,000,000^, use formula <2>4. 

Jtote: FOr a particular characteristic, soe 
table B"6 for the appropriate factor to apply 
to the above standard errors. 



standard error on an estimete of this size to be approxi* 
mately 61,00a Table B*6 shows that for the farm, agrl* 
culture employed characterfstic the appropriate factor is 1.(X 
Applying the factor and using formula (1) would yield a 
standard error of 61,00EX* 

The 68-percent confidence ^Interval for the number of 
farm residents 14 years old and over employed in agriculture 
is from 1,S47,000to 1,669,000. The 95-percent confidence 
interval is from 1,486,000 to 1,730,pO0 (using twice the 

^Altornatlvety, utlng formula -{2 l^'and table B-6. the approxtmatfl 
standard error It 62^500^ 
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Table B-4> Standard Errors of Esttmatet! Percentages of Persons or Families In the Farm Population 
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(thousands) ' 




X or 99 


2 or 98 


3 or 93 


10 or 90 


25 or 73 


50 


************ * ********* *********** 


3*1 




' - — 

6*8 


9,4 


13.6 


13*7 


50 1 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 t,t * 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 * , 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1\JV ******** * * *'* * * * * * m * * * * ******** 




3*1 


4.8 


",6*6 


9*6 


11*1 


1*6 


2*2 


-3*4 


- - -4r7^ 


6*8 


7*8 


230* ******* ******** ********k^****** 


1*0 


1*4 


2*2 


3*0 


4*3 


3*0 


300* *** ************ ******** ******** 




1*0 


1*3 


2*1 


3*0 


* . 3*3 


1 1 000* *************** ^ ***** * **** *** 
2 f 30(f* ***************** ************ 


0*3 


0*7 


1*1 


1*3 


2*1 


a*3 


0*3 


0.4 


0*7 


0*9 


1*4 


1*6 


3 f 000* ff*f***f**ff***, #**#** ***#*** 


0*2 


0*3 


0.3 


0*7 


1*0 


1*1 


lOf oqo« *************^*******^** *** 
13 1 OOO t**************************** 


0*2 


0*2 


0*3 


0*3 


0*7 


0*8 


0*13 


0*2 


0*3 




0.6 
* 


0.6 



Kotos For A porticul^ chAracteriatic i see table B^6 for tho appropriate factor to apply t<^ the above 
standard .errors* 

Table B-s/ Startciard &ror$ of Estimated Percentages of Persons or Fantilies in ttie Total or Non^rm Pdpulatkm 



Ba99 of perceatagea 


Est^ctated percentages 


Xthou^anda) 


1 or 99 


2 or 98 


3 or 93 


10 or 90 


23 or 73 


^30 
















25 i 

*J ***'********#t**** ■ ************** 


3.0 


^2 


~ 6*3 


8^9 


12*9 


14*9 


30 ****************** ******** ******* 


2*1 


2*9 


4*6 


' 6*3 


9*1 


' 10*3 


lOO ................. ^..1 .... 


1*3 


2*1 


3,2 


4*3 


6*4 


7*4 


230* ******************************* 


0*9 


1*3 


* '2*1 ' 


2*8 


' 4*1 


4.7 


30^ ***************** *^^************ 


0*7 


0*9 


1.4 


2*0 


2*9 


3*3 


1 f OOO* ****t********************** * * 


0*3 


0*7 


1.0» 


1*4 


2*0 


2.4 


300* **************** *** *********** 


0*3 


0*4 


0*6 


0*9 


1*3 


1.3 


3 f 000* ****** *\********** * * * * * ^* * * * * 


0*2 


0*3 


0*3 


0*6 


V 0*9 


1*1 


lO f 000* **.****...... ^*t** ********** 


0*13 


,0*2 


0*3 


0*4 


0*6 


0.7 


13 f 000* ************* *******_******** 


0*12 


0*2 


0*3 


0*4 


0*3 


0.6 


23 *000* ******..***** ^*^**t*** ****** 


0*09 


0*13 


0*2 


0*3 


0.4 


0..3 


30^000* ******,*** .** * * X * * * - ****** *A 


0*07 


0*09 


0.14 


0*2 


0.3 


0.3 


6*03 


0*07 


0*10 


0.14 


0*2 


0.2 


130 f 000* * *J^ t * * J * * *********m ******** 

^00 f OOO * ......... .... .. *..t....... . 


0*04 


0*03 


o*oa 


0*12 


0*2 




6*03 


* 0*03 


0*07 


0*10 


0*14 


0.2 



Hotos For a particular charactoriatic, see tablOsB 
standard errora. 



-6 for the appropriate factor to apply to tha above 



Standard error)* Therefore, a conclusion that the aver^ 
estlmflfte derived from all possit^e samples lies within a range 
computed m this way would be correct for roughly 95 
percent of alf possible samples* 

Standard errors of estimated perc«ntieH. The reliability of 
an estimated percentage, computed by using sample data for 
both numerator and denominator, depends on both the size 
'of the percentage and the size of the total upon whi^ this 
percentage is' based* Estimated per^nteges are relatively 
more reliable than the corresponding estimates of the 
numerators of the percentages, p^icularly if the percentages 
are 50 percent or more* When the numerator and denwiU 
nator of the percentage are^m different oitegories, use the 
factor or> parameters indicated by the numerator. The 
approximate stsmdard error, of an estimated percent* 

age can be obtained by us^ of the formula 



*'(x,p) 



fa 



(3f 



In thh formula f is the Appropriate UkAot from table B-6 
a is the standard error on the estimate from table B4 or B^. 



IC 



Alternatively, the standard error may be approximated by 
formula (4) below, from which the standard errors in table 
B*4 and B*S were calculated; direct computation will give 
more accurate results than use of the standard error tables 
and the factors. 



^{x,p) 



*P(10Q--Pl 



Here x is the size of the subctass of persons or families which 
is the base of the percentage, p is the percentage (0;<p< 
100), and b Is^the parameter in table B^G associated with the 
particular type of characteristic in the numerator of tt^ 
percentage* 

s 4 

INuftration of the computation of the standard error of %^ 
percentage* Table F also shows that of the 336^,000 female 
farm residents employed in agriculture, 60^000 or 17.8 
pQTCfinX were wage and salary workers* Table B-6 shows the b 
Parameter for this characteristic to be 2455;pslng formula 
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TabliB^ ParinwttriiiMlFKtoriToBtUiad 



lypo of charge tori 9tlc 



Apply 



f 



factor 
' » to th« 
standard 
errf>r tables 



PIVE-OaARTER AVERAGES- \^ 

Farm Population , 

RacOl ayei s«x, and ttaployvent iubaata 

\ ' ' ^ 

Total fan« population^ airricultural o«plo^«Qt« 
or aonagrlcultural amplojnant : ^ 

All rac«a t f< 

Spanlah orl^lci 

Unenplored; * 

Total or vhlte**t T 

Black and other racaa 

Spanlah orlglci\ 

Tojtal or'»oiifara Population 

Poptilatlqn (rac&, a^o, aex)+ ^ 
-,__Total„oc.Wiilt«,.* 

^tadk and other raceai^*^* « * * ^ 

Spanl4tf* oriffinVr^ * f** *^, * , 

Employment aubieta 

Agricultural enpl^yment; 

All rmc9a««^rr****,* ; 

Koaagrlcultural employment; 

Total or Whiter 

Kale* , 

Female** 

Black and other races ^ 

'iCale * 

Female '* 

Uhemployed r 

Metropolitan Residence 
Nonfaim; 

Total or Whiter* -A ^ ; 

BlacK ' * 

Spanish t^rlgln 

♦Farm; f * 

Total or tihlte;« 

Black t 

Spanish origin 

Koitmetropolltan Residence 

Monfarm: . ' 

Total or White*,*,* 

Black *^ ..V 

Spanlsh'orlgln t 

Farm: 

Total or White T* , * / 

Black ^ 

SpanlsK origin *,,w 

See Jtootnotns at end of table* 



-0*000014^ 



**0*i}00006 
M). 000053 
<X) 



__0*0. 

0*0 
-0*000039 



-0*000017 



-0*000008 
-0*000013 
-0*000010 
-0*000069 
-0*000115 
-0*000079 

-0.000004 



-0*000010 
-0*000160^ 
(X) 



-0*000017 
**0* 000262 
■ <X) 



-0*000015 
^0*000240 

*0*00d026 
-0*000393 



2,455 
5,219 



1,054 
1,211 
997 



-„0^ 
0 

7,815 



2,050 



1,081 
935 
801 

1,081 
935 
801 

552 



2,212 
3»849 
7»815 



5^036 
8,765 
17,>96 



3»318' 
5,774 
7,815 



7»554 
13,148 
17,79* 



1*0 
1*5 



0*7 
0,7 
0*« 



L-0,0- 

0*0 
1*9 



1*0 



0*7 
0*7 
0*6 
0*7 

o*y 

0.6 
0.5 



1.0 
1.3 
1*9 



1*^ 
1.9 

2^7 



1*2 
1*6 
1*9 



1*8 
2*3 
2*7 
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T«We B-61 PiraiTWten and Fktort To Be Um^ to Obtain Standard Em>rt for Each Typo 



of Charicterl^—Contimied 












Parameter a 




Apply f factor 

' ■to"the" 

standard 
error tables. 


lypo of i^flrft^t eristic 


■ / . 


b 


f 

factor a 


MONTHLY t£VEL 










Family ^lacome * 










Faxn 

NOnfantt^ *444***4444V^4 4444*44*4*4444444444***444' 


-O4 000011 
-0 4 000010 


3,167 
1,721 


I4 1 
0.9 


B-2,^4 
B-3,B-5 


Poverty- Family 


4 








Total wr nniCe4 44*444444444*444*4444444**4444 
Blecfc 1 f 


0 4 000065 
O4 000085 


^ 3,452 
3,452 




(X> 


Nonfami 

Total or White 4' ,4 

Black4 4 * 4 4^ : 


O4 00007 6 
0.000076 


4 

1,876 
1,676 


(1) 


(X) 
(X) 


Karltal Status-Household and Faslly 
Characteristics , , 


i 






r 


Family ^ 










Total or Whit* 

Black and othef races 


-0*000011 
-64 000097 


2,556 
2,309 


. I4O 
I46 


B-2,B-4 
B-2,B-4 


Nonfamt 

Total 01^ White. 4 4 * « * * * * 4 4^4 4 4^444.44*44444444 
Black and othor races ,^14. 


-0*000010 
-O4 000067 


1,369 
lt255 


O48 
0*6 


B-3,B-5 
' B-3,B-5 


4 1 

Peraona 










Total or White , 

Black f 


-O4 000023 
-O4 000266 


6,663 
9,568 


I47 
2*0 


_ 

b-2,b4 

B-2,B-4 


Urt rt # a ne 4 

numsnK 4 

Total or White '44* ** 

Blac)c ,^ 


-O4 000017 
-0*000210 


3,500 
5,020 


1*3 
I45 


B-3,B-5 
B-3,B-5 


Fertility (Number of Women) 










Nonfam 


-O4 000042 
. -O4 000031 


3,242 
1,693 


1*1 

O49 


B-2,B-4 
* Bp3,B-5^ 



X Not appllcable4 , ^ , * 

^'*f*' fa4£tors are not aVallablo for these charaGterlstlcs4 To cbratn standard errors for theae 
chtracterlstlos, use the '*a" and parameters given 'and formula (2) or (4)4 

NOXBt For regional .(North Central, Northeast, South, and Weat) datit orosa-tsbulated'vitb other data, 
apply the factors 1.02, 0499, O496, 0.64, respectively* For regions North and West coablned, use O4964 



(4) the nandBrd«rror,ff(x^pj, on cn estimate of I748 percent 
is 



Stiiidiftl error of idEfffnMKt4 For a difference between two 
'sample ettimatet, tha standard error Is approximately equal 



/ 2465 n7,8)nO0*O-r748) ^ ^*3 percent^ 
^338,000 / 
Thus^ the 68*perc8nt confidence interval on the" percent of 
famd9 firm fesldents ttvat were waae and selary workerals 
from I44S to 2I4I, and the 9&pefcent confidence Interval ft 
from ,11*2 to 2444. > 



to 



m 



^Att»rnitMy, mlng foVmula (3), tabte &4, arni ficior table 
Droximett mndard ^r h tomputtd to bt 1.0 x 3*3 « 348 



where and jy are the standard afrors of the estimates x 
and y^ respectively; the tttlmtttes can*t>e of numbers! 
percents, ratios, etC4'Tt>!s will represent the actual standard 
error quite aceurataly for the difference between two 
estimates of the same chi^acter Istlc In two different areas, or 



for the difference between two separate and uncorreleted 
characteristics in^'the same area. If, however, thefe is a high 
positive (negative) correlation between the two char^er- 
tstics, the formula will overestimate (underestimate) the true 
; standard error, " 

Illustration of the computation o^ the standardVror of a 
(fifference between estimated percentages. Table F of this 
report also shows that of the 362,000 femafe nonfarm 
resident agricullural workers, 252,(}00 or 69.6 percent were 
wage and salary workers. As mentioned above, the percent- 
age of female farm resident agricultural workers that wei^e 
wage and salary workers was 17.8 percent Thus, liie 
apparent difference between farm arxi nonfarm fetn^le 
agricultu/al workers that v^re wage and s^dary v^rkers is 
51.8 percent Using table B-6'and formula (4), the stai^dard 
error/ o^^ p), on an estimate 69.6 percent with a b^ of 
363^000 isapproximately 3.5 percent. Using formula (5), the 
stanc^ard error of the estimated difference of 5K8 percent is 
about 

y/ (3.3)^ + (3.5)^ = 4.8 percent 

This means, that the 68'percent confidence interval on the 
difference between the female farm and nonfai;m resident 
agricultural workers that were wage and salary' workers is 
from 47.0 to 56.6 percent The 95-percent confidence 
interval on the difference of 5t.8 percent is from 42.2 to 
61.4 percent Therefore, a conclusion Uiat the average 
estimate denved from all possible samples lies within a range 
computed in .this way would be- correct for roughly 95 
. percent of air possible sampler Since this Interval does not 
contain zero, ^we can condude with 95-pfercent confidence 
that the percent of female nonfarm. resident agriculturel 
workers that were wage and salary workers is greater than the 
percent female farm resident agricultural woM^rs that were 
wage and salary. 

Standard e^ror^>f a ratio. Certain mean values for persons in 
fwnilies or households shown in th^s report mre calculated 
as the ratio of two numbers. For example, the mefn number 
of persons per family or household Is calculated as 

X total number of persons in families or households 
y total number of families or households 

Standard en'ors for these roeans* may be approximated as 
shown below. The denon\inator y represents a count of 
families or households of a certaih ctass, and the numerator x 
represents a count of persons with the characteristic under 
consfderatron who are members of these families or house- 
holds. The standard en^ors are approximated by the following 
- formula: 




The standard error of the estimated number of families or 
households, o^, and the standard error of the estimated 

ERiC 



number qf persons with the charactertstics in those families 
or householc^, o^, may be calculated by the method 
described above. 

Standard error of a median^ tfie sampling variability of an 
estimated median depends upon the form of the distribution 
as well as the size of its base. An-approxtmate method for 
measuring the reliability of an estimated median is to 
determine a confidence interval about it (See the section on 
sampling variability for a general discussion of confidence 
intervals.) The following procedure may b; used to estimate 
the 6&percent confidence limits of a median based on 
sample data. 

1. Determine, using the standaijd error tables and factors or 
formula (4), the standard e^ror of the estimate of 50 
percent from the distribution. 

2. Add to and subtract from 50 percent the standard error 
* determ ined in step {1 ). 

3. Using the distribution of the characteristic, calculate the 
6&percent confidence interval by calculating the values 
corresponding to the two points established in step (2). 

4. Once the limits of the 68'percent confidence interval are 
computed, the standard error of a median can be 
computed by the formula: 



^ median " 

where: U = Upper limit of the 63>percent confidence 
. interval. 

' L * Uower limit of the 6S-perC^nt. confidence 
interval. 

Illustration of the computatipn of a confidence interval for a 
median. According to the current definition of a farm, table 
4 of this report sho^ws that in 1982 the median age of fem^es 
living on farms was 35.9 years old. The size, or base, of the 
distribution from which this median was determined is 
. 2,701,000 women. , * . 

1. Using^fbrmula (4), the standard error of 50-perc8nt on a 
base of 2,701,000 is about percent 

Z To obtain e 68'percent confidence interval on an esti^ 
mated median, add to and subtract from 50 percent the 
standard error fouhd in step (1). Thf^ yields percent limits 
of48.4 and 51.6. 

3. Sipce 43.2 percent of the females living on fermswere less 
than 30 years old and 5.7 percent were betv^n 30 to 34 
^ears old« the lower limit of the medien age may be found 
% intarpolatTon to be 

36 . 



31 



Tabte Standard Errors ot Estimated Fertility Ratk^ for the Total or Nonf^rm Population 



Huober of vomon 



Children evor born or expected per l,00ff women 



(thousands) * 
; ( 


500 


1,000 
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2,000 


2,500 


3,000 


j 3,500 


4,000 


■1 

250 


51 


. 93 
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500./. 


36 


66 


92 


116 


140 


. 166^ 


194 


322 
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30 


.54. 


74 


. - - 95 


. , 114 
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158 


-181 


i.boo 


26 


47 


65 


82 


99 


117 


137 


158 


2,000.*^ i 


18 


33 


45 


58 


70 


83 


97 


112 


5,000 , 


11 


^ 20 


29 


37 


44 


52 


61, 


70 


10,000 J...,- 


9 


15 


^ 20 


26 


31 


38 


44 


50 


15,000 ' 


7 


12 


16 


21 


26 


29 


35 


41 


20,000.,., r 


6 


11 


15 


19 


23 


27 


' 31 


35 


25,000 


5" 


9 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


' 32 



Hote; 
by 1.1.- 



T6 dorlvo th standard errors for ;ho form population, multiply the standard errors obtained above 



30 + (35-30) 



,6 years 



obtained from tiiat formula will d^ne/aliy underestimate tiie 
mie standerd error. The formula used to estimate the 
standard etVor of a mew is ' - 



Since 6,2 percent. of the females living on farms were 
between 35 to 39 years old. the median age of the u0per^ 
limit^^jry be found by linear interpolation to be about 

.6-48.9^ 



V/ 



(7J 



35 + {40-35} 



k. 



Thus, the 68-percent confidence fnterval on the median 
age of females Uving on farms Is from 34.6 to 37.2 years. 

\ The standard error of the median is, therefore. 



where y Is the size of the base and b is the parameter from 
table conespondin^ to ^e cheracterlsttc of interest. The 
vbrjance,'S?,isgivenbyf6rmula(8) ^ ^ 

PiSTj -T (8) 

1=1 



37^2^34.6 

— 0^ = 1.3 years 



Simiirly, the 95-percent confidence interval on tfie 
median age of femafes living on f^ms is found to be from 
33.*3to3a5.^ 



Standard error of estimated arithmetic mean. The standard 
error of an arithmetic mean can be approximated by formula 
(7) beloiv. 8ecause of the approximati(»i$ used in developing 
formula (7), an estimate of the standard error of the mean 



where 1c is the mean of the 'distribution; c is the number of 
groups: i indicates a specific group, thus taking on values 1 
through c; pj is t^estimated Proportion with the diaracter^ . 
istic in grctip i, Zj,-| and Z^are the joyver and upper Interval 
boundaries, respectively, for group i; and = Z],^ + Zj, 

2 

.whi(^ is assumed to be the most representative value for the 
characteristic f6r [Persons or families in group i.. Group c is 
open-ended, i.e., no upper interval boundary exists, t^br this 
group, an approximate average! value is 
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